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R. CHAMBERLAIN’S fourth Budget—which he 
M crezea on April 15th—was not awaited, like his first 

and second, with gloomy forebodings, or, like his 
third, with great expectations by British taxpayers. A few 
weeks before, some of our financial pundits had been predict- 
ing that there would be neither a realised nor a prospective 
surplus ; but during March revenue came in well, and the 
expenditure proved to be rather less than had been expected. 
Consequently, at the end of the financial year, the net surplus 
of revenue over expenditure amounted to about 20 millions. 
This substantial surplus was applied as usual to the reduction 
of the national debt. As last year’s surplus was 39 millions, 
Mr. Chamberlain can claim that, though he has not restored 
the Sinking Fund, he has been able (thanks partly to cautious 
estimates, and partly to the trade recovery) to diminish the 
vast liabilities of the nation by nearly 60 millions. Before the 
War this would have meant a reduction of ten per cent., now 
it means a reduction of less than one per cent. According to a 
calculation made by the Economist the week before the 
Budget, the total dead-weight debt outstanding at the end 
of the financial year (i.e. on March 31st) was 649 millions in 
1914, 7,413 millions in 1931, and 7,800 millions in 1934. The 
large increase in this nominal total since 1931 is, however, 
explained by the immense credit voted for the Exchange 
Egualisation Fund, which accounts for an increase of 350 
millions. This fund is stated to be intact; and it has no 
doubt served a useful purpose in helping to steady the 
exchanges. But an inconvertible paper currency, which is 
held to require not only an enormous gold reserve but a still 
greater equalisation fund, cannot be regarded as a permanently 
satisfactory solution of the currency problem. 

If we exclude the Exchange Equalisation account of 350 
millions, our national debt is just about twelve times the 
pre-war total; but the charge for interest and management, 
which rose from 19 millions before the War to 293 millions in 
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the financial year 1930-1, declined last year to 211 millions in 
consequence of successful conversions, low rates for Treasury 
Bills, and the suspension of payments on the debt to the 
United States. This is an important relief ; but unfortunately 
it cannot be carried much further, and the only satisfactory 
way to reduce the debt in the future is by well-balanced 
budgets with a substantial Sinking Fund to provide an annual 
surplus of public revenue over public expenditure. The debts 
of our local authorities are also very large. Up-to-date figures 
are not available ; but it is said that the total has risen since 
1914 from 562 millions to about 1,400 millions. These local 
debts are less onerous, because (although they have involved 
a great increase in local rates) they have been incurred mainly 
for necessary or useful purposes, such as public health, water 
supply, and education. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s Budget, as I have said, was awaited this 
year without great expectations ; for it was known from the 
estimates that most of the relief which taxpayers might have 
anticipated from improved trade and rising revenue would 
be absorbed by increased expenditure on armaments and 
subsidies. The estimates for Army, Navy and Air Force had 
been raised by 10% millions sterling, and the estimates for 
Civil and Social Services by 144 millions. Hence it was fore- 
seen that the large prospective surplus available last year for 
remissions of taxation could not be repeated, though the 
income-tax returns were highly encouraging. 

I need not recapitulate at any length Mr. Chamberlain’s 
estimates of revenue. He anticipated 14 millions more from 
Income Tax, which yielded at 4s. 6d. in the { as much as it 
had yielded at §s. in the {. He also looked for 6 millions more 
from Customs and Excise, though the revenue from the 
Ottawa Duties has been declining, because, as he said, they 
had been successful in their purpose, which was not to relieve 
the British taxpayer or even to improve business, but “ to 
divert trade from foreign countries to the countries of the 
Empire.” This is the new commercial imperialism, which 
forces trade from its natural and profitable channels by 
preferential and discriminating customs duties. It is a policy 
which invites retaliation, and gets it. Many people who have 
been engaged in commerce with foreign countries have 
suffered heavy and often ruinous losses, and the net result 
has been a disastrous decline in our overseas trade. 
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In summing up the position on the basis of last year’s 
taxation Mr. Chamberlain estimated a revenue of {735,580,000 
and an expenditure of {729,970,000, leaving a prospective 
surplus of {5,610,000. This was not enough to provide the 
money needed for what he called a “ Poor Man’s Budget.” 
So he appropriated—much to the indignation of motorists— 
an unused balance of the Road Fund, and increased the tax 
on heavy oil, besides imposing a new protective duty on 
soya beans. Altogether he was able to collect a prospective 
surplus of 11 millions for distribution among taxpayers and 
Government servants. One slice of the surplus was given to 
small income-taxpayers, who suffered rather severely from 
Mr. Snowden’s drastic balancing budget of 1931. This was 
received with general favour as an equitable readjustment. 
Another considerable sum, which should, I think, have been 
employed to relieve the general taxpayer, was taken for the 
purpose of putting an end to all the remaining economies in 
the salaries of civil servants and in the wages of State 
employees, which were made during the crisis of 1931 in 
order to assist in balancing the Budget. If direct and indirect 
taxation were back at the pre-crisis level this would have 
been fair enough, but the case is far different ; for an enormous 
number of indirect duties upon consumption have been 
imposed since 1931. It is true that the average level of 
prices has been fairly stable, but most of the comforts and 
necessaries of life cost far more than they would have done 
but for the general tariff. A reduction in some of these new 
duties would have benefited everybody and stimulated trade. 
Considering that the employees of the Government, and also 
of the Local Authorities, constitute an envied and privileged 
class with higher salaries and wages (on an average), as well 
as with good pensions and far more security than those who 
are engaged in the ordinary business and industry of the 
country, most people will feel that the Chancellor’s action 
was at least premature. But the servants of our National 
and Local Authorities have become so numerous and powerful 
that, like protected manufacturers or subsidised producers, 
they exert greater pressure on Parliament than the citizens 
who labour for their maintenance. 

After helping the small income-taxpayer and placating the 
Civil Service, Mr. Chamberlain had not much money left. 
With what remained he reduced the entertainment tax in 
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order to make the cheap seats in cinema houses a little cheaper, 
and also seats at entertainments given by living players. 
Another small sum was applied to lower the licence duties on 
inns and beerhouses. 

On the whole, from a political point of view, it was a clever 
budget. The Opposition Parties found little to criticise, 
though the Daily Herald styled it “ A Budget of Omissions ” 
because “it ignores 90 per cent. of the population.” The 
Labour Party was obviously annoyed because it removed 
several grievances on which they had counted to provide 
material for their speakers at the general election, and for 
this reason it was bitterly described as a “ vote-catching ” 
budget. Those who believe that public expenditure has risen 
to dangerous heights, that taxation is intolerably heavy, and 
that the margin for contingencies is perilously narrow, 
deplore the growth of extravagance in all directions, but find 
some consolation in the maintenance of a balanced budget. 
It is something, at any rate, that the Chancellor has again 
refused to listen to the siren voice of Mr. Lloyd George, or 
to the group of Tory-Socialists who have been clamouring for 
a “‘ Prosperity Loan ” to be spent on Public Works for the 
ostensible object of relieving unemployment. 

Here one may interject two or three criticisms. In the 
first place, the interest and sinking fund on such a loan would 
have absorbed all, or more than all, the prospective surplus. 
There would, therefore, have been no restoration of the cuts, 
no relief of the small income-taxpayer, and no other reductions 
of taxation. In the second place, it is now perfectly clear that 
the million who have been added to the unemployed since 
1929 are the victims of Protection and Quotas at home and 
abroad, Seamen and fishermen, and those who have been 
thrown out of employment in the export and import trades, 
cannot be provided with work of a remunerative character in 
occupations such as the electrifying of the railways (on which 
Mr. Lloyd George would spend 150 millions of public money), 
or as agricultural labourers on the land, or even as builders of 
subsidised houses and new motor roads. If common sense and 
foresight did not warn us against the manufacture of huge 
deficits, the recent experience of the United States ought to 
be sufficient. The expenditure there of 1,000 millions a year 
on the relief of unemployment, partly in doles but largely in 
public works, has proved very disappointing ; yet projects 
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of national development in that vast country are far more 
attractive and plausible than here. Even now the public debt 
of the United States is much less per head than ours, and the 
American income tax is much lower than the British. More- 
over, the results of perpetual deficits in Germany, Italy and 
France are decidedly discouraging to our New Dealers. 
Surely the only safe and true way back to prosperity is to 
be found in the old maxims of the Cobdenite and Gladstonian 
school, which prevailed for more than half a century after the 
Hungry Forties. I do not say that education, public health, 
playgrounds and the amenities of civilised life should be 
starved. But we must remember that the public purse is 
not bottomless. Within reasonable limits there is still sound 
sense in the saying that “‘ money should be left to fructify in 
the pockets of the people.” A high scale of taxation and the 
absorption of private capital in public debt tend to stifle 
individual enterprise as well as to reduce the purchasing 
power of the people. They lead, moreover, to State socialism. 
An examination of the Labour Party’s programme recently 
published by a committee of the Cobden Club,* shows by 
ample citations that it is not compatible with economic 
liberty, public economy, or national solvency. We are already 
suffering from doses of State socialism administered in the 
forms of Protection, Quotas and Subsidies by this Govern- 
ment and its predecessors. In Germany, Italy and Russia the 
process has been carried much farther, and the liberty of the 
individual, not only in politics but in trade and commerce, 
has been wellnigh extinguished. The leaders of our Labour 
Party point with delight to Mr. Elliot’s work and to his 
marketing schemes and regulations as preparatory instal- 
ments of the wholesale socialisation which they hope to carry 
out. Some of them, like Sir Stafford Cripps, would revolu- 
tionise everything by a few strokes of the axe and a “ first- 
class crisis.” A more astute politician, Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
speaking for the executive at the Southport Conference last 
October, would approach the same end by less violent means 
and methods. After taking over the Banks (which is now 
regarded as an indispensable step), he said: “ I would sooner 
the State through a Labour Government got into its control 
key industry after key industry, service after service, until 
within a reasonable time we are substantially masters of the 
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economic fabric of the community and the means of produc- 
tion and of distribution. Put us in that position. Let a 
Labour Government go on with its work of socialisation. 
Make us substantially economic masters of the State. Remove 
capitalist control over the great field of industry.” Then, he 
added, would be the time to make a clean sweep of private 
capital and to take “the big decision” which Sir Stafford 
Cripps and the Socialist League would like to take as soon as 
a Labour Government can get a majority in Parliament. 

At the moment, perhaps, there is not much fear of a Labour 
majority being returned at the next General Election, though 
under present electoral conditions, with three parties con- 
testing single-member constituencies, a minority of those who 
vote may easily elect a large majority of members to the 
House of Commons. But if the danger of war increases, if 
the expansion of armaments continues, if another trade 
depression sets in, our people may call for a change of 
government. That is a good reason why intelligent citizens 
should study and reflect upon the present financial and 
economic situation as revealed in Mr. Chamberlain’s financial 
statement and in the Budget debate. To my mind by far the 
most remarkable passage in the financial statement was that 
in which he described the advance towards recovery in the 
previous twelve months. Our industrial output, he said, had 
increased by about twelve per cent.; our manufacturing 
production had established a new record. In 1934 the value 
of British exports rose by 30 millions. The building trade was 
active ; the registry of motor vehicles rose thirty per cent. ; 
the output of pig-iron increased by fifty per cent., and of steel 
by thirty per cent. Rayon established a new record. Retail 
trade was estimated at five per cent. above the previous year. 
Savings Bank deposits and Savings Certificates grew by 
nearly 50 millions. More sugar, tobacco, beer and tea were 
consumed, Altogether there could be no doubt that improve- 
ment had been steadily progressive, and he thought it “ not 
without significance” that the forward movement has 
followed a succession of balanced budgets. 

That there has been a definite and in some respects a sub- 
stantial recovery from the worst moments of the depression 
in the winter of 1931-2, no one can doubt. Confidence in 
public credit and in the financial stability of our currency and 
banking has been restored by the National Government and 
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by the maintenance of balanced budgets, for which Mr. 
Chamberlain deserves great credit. The successful conver- 
sions of debt are an achievement of which anyone might well 
be proud, though the amazingly low rates for Treasury Bills 
(which have relieved the Exchequer) are founded upon the 
miserable shrinkage of the London Discount Market, which 
is a sign and symptom of the corresponding shrinkage in our 
overseas trade. 

When, however, Mr. Chamberlain declares that in his 
opinion the country has made an eighty per cent. recovery 
from the depression of 1930 to 1932, a double note of interro- 
gation and exclamation must be interjected. It is all very 
well to talk about rayon—a new industry whose progress here 
has been rapid, though far less so than in Japan. But what 
of the greatest of our textile industries, cotton? There you 
have a vast number of idle looms and spindles and unemployed 
operatives ; and there has been no recovery worth mentioning 
from the very worst period of the crisis. Much the same may 
be said of shipping and shipbuilding, and their subsidiary 
industries. The state of many of our ports is deplorable, and 
the depressed areas supply a sad commentary on the collapse 
of our imports and exports. Mr. Chamberlain spoke of a 
30 millions improvement in exports since last year ; but this 
followed a loss compared with 1929 of twelve times that 
amount. Between 1929 and 1932 our export trade (in sterling 
value) fell from 729 to 365 millions. Imports fell correspond- 
ingly, though, of course, owing to the fall in prices, the 
shrinkage in volume was less than the shrinkage in values. 

In the old days we were always told that tariff reform 
meant work for all. This was the line which Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain adopted in 1904. It was repeated again and 
again by his lieutenants, and particularly by Mr. Bonar Law 
during the prosperous period which ended on the eve of the 
Great War with an unemployed total of a quarter of a million, 
and a very small number of people on poor relief. After the 
War, when unemployment became formidable, Mr. Baldwin 
took up the tale and asserted that the only cure for unem- 
ployment was Protection. On that issue, as Prime Minister, 
in 1923 he dissolved Parliament and appealed unsuccessfully 
to the country. I have no doubt that in 1931 Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain and his friends really believed that a protective 
tariff would sweep away unemployment by substituting home 
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for foreign manufactures. The decline of imports from a value 
of £1,220 millions in 1929 to a value of £675 millions in 1933 
ought, according to all our leading protectionists, to have 
produced an era of extraordinary prosperity. With all these 
hundreds of millions of pounds worth of products excluded, 
unemployment should have vanished from our island. But 
experience has again proved the wisdom of Adam Smith, 
who told his students at Glasgow 170 years ago that Great 
Britain should be a free port. Instead of getting rid of 
unemployment we are confronted by double the amount 
which existed in 1929 under modified Free Trade, and by 
eight times the amount which existed under complete Free 
Trade before the War. As for the improvement during the 
last year, Sir Herbert Samuel pointed out that when Mr. 
Chamberlain made his fourth budget speech the number of 
unemployed on the registers was 2,153,000. Twelve months 
before, when he made his third budget speech, the number 
was 2,201,000. This small improvement of 48,000 may 
perhaps be explained by Mr. Runciman’s reciprocity treaties 
and by the 30 million expansion of exports which they have 
helped to produce. 

If there remains any doubt about the failure of Protection, I 
would ask students of our statistics to compare the recovery 
of our overseas trade after the crisis of 1921 with its recovery 
after the crisis of 1931. I think they will find that whereas in 
the three years following 1921 the recovery was over seventy 
per cent., in the three years following 1931 it was not more 
than seven per cent. 

Probably Mr. Chamberlain’s mistake is to be explained by 
the fact that he is accustomed to look at business through 
Birmingham spectacles. No one pretends that a tariff is not 
profitable to some industries. Birmingham is one of our few 
great inland towns, and many of its industries have profited 
by the tariff at the expense of the whole body of consumers 
and of our ports. For aught I know there may have been an 
eighty per cent. recovery in Birmingham. 

At the annual dinner of the Bankers’ Association on May 
15th the Chancellor of the Exchequer denied that he is “a 
fanatical Protectionist.” He held that the combination of 
cheap money with a moderate tariff has not exhausted its 
effectiveness and that there is still room for considerable ex- 
pansion. At the same time he was “ quite prepared to admit 
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that the possibilities in this direction are not comparable with 
those which might be derived from a great revival of interna- 
tional trade.” It would seem, therefore, that he is beginning 
to profit by the lessons of experience. 

What of the prospects? Is the modest recovery which has 
occurred likely to continue? The Protectionist remedy has 
been applied and has been found wanting; and even Mr. 
Baldwin has discovered that quotas are worse than tariffs. 
If one reads the speeches of business men at company meet- 
ings one finds that they are nearly all of the opinion that 
future improvement depends on the revival of international 
trade and the reduction of the barriers, including tariffs, 
quotas and exchange restrictions, which have been responsible 
for the long-continued depression. By Free Trade alone can 
scarcities and gluts be removed; for the first condition of 
prosperity is that individuals and nations should be able 
to exchange their products freely with one another, and be 
permitted to buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest 
market. Economic nationalism is as injurious to trade as 
political or racial nationalism is to peace. These twin enemies 
of civilised liberty and progress are now dominant. Unless 
they can be vanquished, or at least controlled, Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s optimism will prove unfounded, and the confidence 
which he has built on a few selected statistics will be 
wrecked on the rocks of increasing armaments and diminish- 


ing trade. 
F. W. Hirst. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND PUBLIC WORKS. 
cp een high figures of unemployment continue to cause 


serious anxiety and produce many proposals for its 

relief. People see that money is cheap and labour 
abundant ; it is not always realised so clearly that it is only 
under certain conditions and for certain rates of wages that 
labour can be got. Eminent politicians suggest that a proper 
use of public credit ought to provide work for everybody and 
make public enterprises pay. In the United States a powerful 
Government is seen plunging into vast experiments, the cost 
of which cannot be doubted, but the results of which have not 
yet matured. If a New Deal is popular in America, it is 
argued, why should not some kind of New Deal, based on 
large expenditure, be popular here? It is so desirable for 
Governments faced with difficult problems to do something— 
especially with a general election drawing near. And econo- 
mists of note are found to argue that the bold spending of 
public money would, in our present circumstances, be the 
most remunerative investment we could make. 

The argument is stated most fully in the recent speeches 
of Mr. Lloyd George, which have undoubtedly received a good 
deal of indefinite endorsement. The propositions there laid 
down are these : 


That money is plentiful and employment scarce. 

That it is possible to find work for every employable man by 
the spring of next year. 

That the work provided should be useful, profitable, reproduc- 
tive, and on a scale adequate to the magnitude of the need. 

That houses, roads, drainage, electricity, telephones, water 
supply, land settlement, are examples of the work required; the 
regeneration of the countryside is stressed ; we should aim at an 
extra 500,000 hands upon the soil, every one of whom would mean 
another man employed in other industries elsewhere. 

And that projects of this kind, financed by the Government on a 
sufficiently large scale, would pay so well as to save in five years’ 
time between {500,000,000 and {600,000,000 in doles alone, besides 
bringing in indirectly another {150,000,000 to the Exchequer. 


These are large assurances, seriously given. Can they be 
made good? Is it worth our while to spend a thousand 
millions, for example, on public works of this nature? Have 
we any experience on the point to guide us? And if the 
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particular methods of expenditure suggested prove disappoint- 
ing, are there others, like emigration on a large scale, which 
could be wisely added to them? It must be borne in mind in 
answering these questions that a good deal of capital is 
evidently failing to find remunerative investment, and that 
it is a serious speculation for the State to advance even a 
hundred millions to finance projects which private enterprise 
will not undertake. Additions to debt and taxation, however 
benevolent their objects, rarely mean a permanent improve- 
ment in trade. 

Now we have a good deal of recent experience to instruct 
us on the relation between unemployment and public works, 
In the years which immediately followed the War the un- 
employment problem was even more serious than it is to-day, 
and very active efforts were made by Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Government to solve it. Putting aside the dole, established 
in 1918—a temporary expedient which has since become a 
profoundly unsatisfactory feature of our economic system— 
and putting aside also the Unemployment Insurance Act of 
1920—a far more hopeful and valuable expedient, though 
marred by imperfections which rendered necessary twelve 
amending Acts within ten years—various projects of social 
reconstruction were pushed forward, among which proposals 
for new houses and new roads took a prominent place. It is 
well to consider the results of these. 

In 1918 it was declared on high authority that half a million 
houses must be supplied without delay. Great energy was 
shown in appointing Housing Commissioners, in drawing plans, 
surveying sites, ordering bricks and encouraging building. 
Money was not spared. Subsidies were offered to stimulate 
enterprise. Yet the results on the whole were very dis- 
appointing—a few score houses in 1919, a few thousand in 
1920, 38,000 early in 1921. There proved to be a serious want 
of bricklayers and competent workmen. The programme had 
to be reconsidered and limited. It was discovered that, as the 
subsidies increased, the cost of the houses increased also. 
On July 26th, 1922, The Times stated that, so far, 120,800 
houses had been built in all, that 35,971 were building, and 
that 17,000 more had still to be begun. Three or four years of 
lavish effort and expenditure under Government supervision 
had neither produced a large number of cheap houses nor 
materially affected the numbers of the unemployed. Since 
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1922 far more has been done. Great housing programmes are 
still being carried through. A very large number of houses has 
been built. Altogether some {670,000,000 of capital has been 
spent on subsidised houses. But the problem of producing 
cheap houses is still unsettled, and the problem of extinguish- 
ing unemployment remains. Mr. Lloyd George has recently 
estimated that two million houses are still required. But can 
we, in the light of this experience, believe that if the Govern- 
ment plunged in to-morrow to build them, the effects on 
unemployment would be what he desires ? 

_New roads are another popular specific, and new roads may 
still be needed. Since 1918 they have been lavishly built ; and 
the revenue yielded by motor traffic seems to make the expen- 
diture legitimate. But has our large expenditure on roads in 
fact contributed much to solve the unemployment problem ? 
Here again the facts for the period of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
administration are significant. Plans were then pushed for- 
ward actively and a good deal of money was spent. It was 
estimated that by August 1922 {85,000,000 had been spent 
on roads. But it was found that less than one-sixth of this 
sum, only {12,500,000, had in fact gone to help unemploy- 
ment. The men needed to build roads and bridges were not, 
of course, to be found merely by taking workmen who had 
dropped out of other occupations. If we look at the payments 
made out of the Road Fund between 1925 and 1933, we find 
that they exceeded [450,000,000, and that at least a consider- 
able part of this money was devoted to work upon the roads. 
Yet the unemployment figures for those years were compara- 
tively little affected. Is it reasonable to expect that fresh and 
lavish expenditure on roads and bridges would suddenly be 
able to solve the problem now? 

Another favourite project is land settlement. Here again 
it cannot be said that Mr. Lloyd George’s experience while in 
office was encouraging. The Government of that day was full 
of plans for rural development and regeneration. There was 
some curious legislation with that object in 1920, which had 
almost immediately to be repealed. But the schemes of land 
settlement did not succeed. There was a scheme to provide 
16,000 men with small holdings, but many of these men, 
meeting with unfavourable conditions, fell back before long 
into the ranks of labourers or unemployed. There was a 
scheme to set up 100,000 men with small grants in farming 
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and other occupations, and, though the expenditure was not 
very large, a good deal of the money seems to have been 
thrown away. There was a scheme for settlement overseas, 
much more hopeful if happily conducted. But the selections 
made and the management of the scheme led to a good many 
failures. These plans were probably too hastily devised or too 
much in the nature of temporary makeshifts; and they 
contributed little to the problem of the unemployed. 

Apart from these unsuccessful efforts, however, some inter- 
esting and admirable experiments in land settlement have 
been set on foot, and the evidence indicates that, if the settlers 
are carefully selected, are helped with individual care and 
attention, and are liberally financed at the start, an encour- 
aging proportion of those so settled can make good. Every- 
one will watch with sympathy the experiment now being 
carried out at Potton. But no one has yet been able to show 
how land settlement on a large scale in this country, absorb- 
ing, as the suggestion is, hundreds of thousands of unemployed 
men, could be made to answer. Such experience as we have 
does not encourage the idea. The authorities of the Board of 
Agriculture have for some time past insisted that, without 
active Government interference and large Government 
subsidies, the agricultural population on the land already 
cannot earn a satisfactory subsistence. The assertion may 
be, and probably ought to be, sharply challenged. But no 
Government which believes that the land of England cannot 
maintain its present population unaided, could be justified 
in planting a much larger population on it to-day. 

It does not, therefore, seem likely that a large new expendi- 
ture on houses, roads or land settlement in this country would 
supply the remedy for unemployment which is sought. There 
remain the other fields of enterprise suggested, drainage, 
water, tramways, docks, parks, electricity, telephones and the 
rest. What are the possibilities there? Once more we have 
experience to guide us and experience of a recent kind. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Government established an Unemployment 
Grants Committee under Lord St. Davids, which made grants 
to local authorities for these purposes, to encourage not 
merely relief works but public works and public improvements 
likely to yield revenue and in time perhaps to pay for them- 
selves. Many well-meant experiments were set on foot, and as 
time went on a considerable sum of money was spent. But the 
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unemployment problem was not solved. The summary of 
these activities published in the Report of the Industrial 
Transference Board issued in 1928 is significant of the facts. 
It showed that the money assigned for these purposes, nearly 
{£190,000,000, had not at any time succeeded in providing 
employment for more than 75,000 men. And it must be 
remembered that all Mr. Lloyd George’s efforts, when in office 
and in a position of unexampled power, failed in making any 
serious impression on a problem which was even more difh- 
cult then than now. The official figures of the unemployed 
in May 1921 rose as high as 2,558,000 ; and later in that year 
Dr. Macnamara stated on behalf of the Government that all 
these energetic schemes together had not been able to find 
work for more than about 100,000 men. Is it reasonable to 
suppose that a repetition even on a much larger scale of 
expenditure on precisely the same objects would now give us 
wholly different results, or would settle within twelve months 
the difficulties which have baffled us for years ? 

The truth is that the unemployment problem to-day is 
much more complicated than some politicians allow. It needs 
close individual attention. It cannot be dealt with en masse. 
It will never be got rid of merely by spending money profusely 
on roads or houses or telephones. On houses and roads alone 
we must have spent already much more than a thousand 
millions since the War, with advantage, no doubt, to many, 
but with surprisingly little advantage to the unemployed. 
Even expenditure on this scale will not find permanent work 
for those stranded by the economic changes of recent years. 
The troubles of the cotton industry in Lancashire, of the coal- 
miners in Durham and South Wales, will not be cured by 
covering England with new roads. It can hardly be doubted 
that, apart from questions of wages and trade union regula- 
tions, the main causes of our difficulties are the shrinkage of 
our foreign markets, the paralysis of our shipping and the 
blocking of our export trade. For these grave conditions Mr. 
Lloyd George, it seems, recommends no remedy except the 
ruthless use of tariffs. But many who have watched the 
operation of tariffs fear that this remedy would only aggravate 
the evil we deplore. 

But it does not follow that there is nothing to be done. If 
Government expenditure on a large scale is thought to be a 
necessity of politics, until more can be done to reopen the 
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normal ways of trade, there is a strong case to be made for 
promoting water supplies and drainage in our rural areas, and 
a still stronger case for organised and subsidised emigration. 
Sir William Younger has done good service in reminding us of 
a warning recently given by one Scottish Medical Officer of 
Health. It is mere waste of time to discuss or legislate 
regarding rural housing until the primary necessities of water 
supply and drainage have been provided. | 

The Government and local authorities between them 
have now allocated something over {3,000,000 to promote 
water schemes in 1,100 parishes, and at Winterslow one public- 
spirited parish has provided a water supply for itself. But 
there are still too many rural districts where little or nothing 
has yet been done, where thatched roofs allow the rain to go 
to waste, and where the people are driven to find their water 
in the ditches by the roadside. Money spent on drainage and 
on water is a real contribution to the “‘ regeneration of the 
countryside,” and it may be justified as a public utility which 
can, to some extent at any rate, be made to pay. Most 
villagers would probably be content to wait for telephones, 
and even for a vast extension of new roads, till they have got 
good water and good drains. 

But, when all is said and done, there is no method of 
relieving our unemployment at the moment, and of enabling 
men, profoundly discouraged by adverse circumstances, to 
start the world afresh, more hopeful than that which is 
offered by emigration overseas. We have an Empire with 
vast empty spaces, in Canada and in Australia particularly, 
crying out for population, which sooner or later, if not 
populated by settlers from Great Britain, will inevitably be 
populated by settlers from elsewhere. What of late has pre- 
vented our sending to these great undeveloped territories 
many families suitable for emigration, whom we find it dif_i- 
cult to support at home? Three things chiefly. The attitude 
of politicians and trade union leaders in the Dominions ; 
the difficulty of absorbing new settlers satisfactorily ; and 
the very serious cost. Of these three obstacles the cost is 
possibly the least. The first necessity is to convince the 
statesmen of the Dominions that, for the sake of the Empire 
as a whole and of the Dominions in particular, the attitude 
which discourages immigration from Great Britain ought to 
be relaxed. That task may not be easy, but no finer object 
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for Imperial diplomacy could be found. The difficulty of 
absorbing new settlers, more serious than ever perhaps at 
this juncture, can be overcome by goodwill, by careful 
organisation and by taking time. The problem of selecting 
suitable families, though often inadequately handled, can be 
solved by competent people provided that sufficient individual 
care is given. In the case of children there are many orphans 
now supported by the rates in this country among whom 
promising emigrants might be found. The cost is, of course, 
very heavy, but it need not be prohibitive if a large plan were 
carried through steadily over a certain period of time. If the 
Governments of the Dominions would provide facilities and 
offer land at nominal prices, and if the British Government 
were prepared to spend ten or twenty millions on a great 
Imperial project without any expectation of return, very 
valuable results might be attained. 

The cost to-day of sending a small family, two adults and 
two children under ten, from London to Toronto may be 
put at {60; the cost from London to an Australian port 
would probably be double that. Landing money, railway 
fares up country to the place of settlement, and sundry small 
expenses might bring up the cost in the case of Canada to 
£80, in the case of Australia to, say, {200. It is obvious that 
all such estimates can only be approximate. But it seems 
reasonable to believe that, if the Dominions were willing to 
co-operate, an expenditure of eight to ten millions—not a 
fourth of what we have spent already upon sugar-beet— 
might suffice to settle 100,000 men, 100,000 women and 200,000 
children on Canadian soil. Another ten millions might render 
possible a large experiment in Australia as well. The British 
taxpayer would have to find the money, and the glut in the 
City which troubles politicians might be sensibly relieved. 
But such schemes would obviously take time to complete, 
and that would ease the charge upon the Budget. The task 
of choosing and starting the emigrants, and the task of ab- 
sorbing them in the new countries, might well prove to be 
serious tests of statesmanship both for the Dominions and for 
ourselves. But the experiment would at least have in it 
certain elements of hope for the future, which are not to be 
found in multiplying ad infinitum either roads or houses in 
Great Britainw 
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APPER SERESA. 


HE main problem of European diplomacy continued 

after the Stresa Conference to be exactly what it had 

been before: namely how to avoid a war, near or 
remote, when the circumstances indicated the probability 
of war. The circumstances were on the one hand that the 
politicians who controlled Germany had decided that 
Germany could be made strong enough to enforce her de- 
mands ; and, on the other hand, that the politicians of the 
other countries were afraid that Germany would soon be, if 
she was not already, strong enough for that purpose. The 
diplomatic reasoning whereby the two sides argued their case 
was equally irrelevant. The only relevant facts were that 
Germany was strong, and the others were afraid. In all 
experience of animal life, including human life, it is the side 
that is afraid that is always the most dangerous. From 1914 
to 1918 Germany was so inhumanly strong and so militarily 
efficient that she was inevitably beaten in the field: for the 
simple reason that her terrified opponents dared not stop the 
war short of victory. Germany wanted to call off the war in 
1916; her opponents were much too scared to listen to 
common sense, and were concentrated upon the exclusive 
object, unattainable as it was, of crushing once for all the 
terror that faced them. By the same token those opponents 
numbered most of the civilised world. 

Similarly, in 1935, the moment Herr Hitler showed his 
hand, Europe was galvanised into a terrified league against 
him. He showed his hand on March 16th, when for the first 
time since 1919, when the treaty of victory was imposed upon 
her, Germany openly defied the treaty’s provisions. Of course, 
it was a dictated, not a negotiated, treaty. Of course, it was 
hard upon Germany. Of course, in the fifteen Versailles years 
that passed before the resurgent Hitler came into power, 
Germany was “ unfairly ” treated, and Herren Stresemann 
and Briining had beaten the thin air with their sweet reason. 
A wolf that escapes the maw of a leopard and then masters 
the leopard is not “ fair” to the leopard. When, therefore, 
on March 16th, 1935, the overlords of Germany no longer 
concealed their incipient military exuberance, Europe was at 
once stricken with terror. There is no nation on earth so 
much to be feared as the German. The average German is 
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prepared to die at a moment’s notice for the “ Fatherland.” 
And he is equipped with a physical stamina and a deadly 
scientific technique such as appals the more human and more 
reasonable people. The British, the French, the Italian or the 
Russian can all find something more satisfactory to do than 
to die for their country. The average German regards patriot- 
ism as in itself a virtue (he calls it Wehrpflicht, or a duty to go 
to war in defence of his country). The average Frenchman 
regards patriotism as a tiresome and uncomfortable folly, 
imposed upon him by the greater folly of Germany. In 
Great Britain, when there is a war on, ninety-nine per cent. 
of the people who can dodge it do dodge it : mainly by making 
themselves indispensable in a non-belligerent capacity. That 
is one reason why the Foreign Office and the Church are 
regarded by sensible and far-sighted parents as excellent 
careers for their sons. 

The work achieved at the Stresa Conference was summarised 
in last month’s Contemporary Review. The fear that 
gripped the Stresa Powers was promptly illustrated. They 
left Stresa on April 14th and went straight to Geneva, where 
the Council of the League met on April 16th. Agreement had 
been reached by the three Powers at Stresa upon the exact 
formule to be proposed at Geneva, in condemnation of 
Germany’s unilateral treaty repudiation. The resolution was, 
in fact, submitted jointly by Sir John Simon, M. Laval and 
Baron Aloisi. It was preceded by a firm and vigorous speech 
from M. Laval, who roundly condemned Germany’s action as 
a universal cause of disquiet and gave it as his opinion that 
the Council must not shirk its duty. The joint resolution 
began by recapitulating the precedent facts and premises : 
namely that the Council of the League regarded the respect 
for treaty obligations as a basic principle of international 
relations, and that such obligations could not be repudiated 
or modified except with the consent of the other parties ; 
that the German announcement of March 16th violated that 
principle ; that it therefore constituted a threat to European 
security ; that the proposal made by the French and British, 
with the approval of the Italian, Governments on February 
3rd, containing a plan for a freely negotiated general settle- 
ment based upon the limitation of armaments and German 
membership of the League of Nations, was still under dis- 
cussion when Germany promulgated an isolated policy 
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inconsistent with it. The three essential clauses of the joint 
resolution read thus : the Council “ (1) Declares that Germany 
has failed in the duty which lies upon all the members of the 
international community to respect the undertakings which 
they have contracted, and condemns any unilateral repudia- 
tion of international obligations. (2) Invites the Governments 
which took the initiative in the plan of February 3rd, 1935, or 
which gave their approval to it, to continue the negotiations 
so initiated, and in particular to frame the conclusion, within 
the framework of the League of Nations, of the agreements 
which may appear necessary to attain the objects defined in 
this plan, due account being taken of the obligations of the 
Covenant, with a view to assuring the maintenance of peace. 
(3) Considering that the unilateral repudiation of international 
obligations may endanger the very existence of the League of 
Nations as an organisation for maintaining peace and pro- 
moting security, (a) Decides that such repudiation, without 
prejudice to the application of measures already provided in 
international agreements should, in the event of its having 
relation to undertakings concerning the security of peoples, 
and the maintenance of peace in Europe, call into play all 
appropriate measures on the part of members of the League 
and within the framework of the Covenant ; (b) Requests a 
committee composed of .. . [names left blank]... to propose 
for this purpose measures to render the Covenant more effec- 
tive in the organisation of collective security, and to define 
in particular the economic and financial measures which 
might be applied should, in the future, a State, whether a 
member of the League of Nations or not, endanger peace by 
unilateral repudiation of its international obligations.” 

Sir John Simon and Baron Aloisi wholly supported what 
had been said by M. Laval, as did Dr. Bene8. The resolution 
was put to the vote on April 17th. Denmark, for an obvious 
geographical reason, abstained from voting. The remaining 
thirteen members voted for the resolution, which technically 
therefore was passed “‘ unanimously.” The most practical 
part of the Geneva resolution was that which set up a com- 
mittee to organise the measures prescribed by the Covenant for 
future use against states which repudiated their treaty obliga- 
tions. It was freely surmised at Geneva that the work of that 
committee might well constitute the germ of the collective 
European system proposed on February 3rd. The least 
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practical part of the resolution was that it did not close the 
door to Germany. Sir John Simon in his speech emphasised 
the fact of that famous door. Was it really business-like to 
say to Germany: “The door is open; please enter, but 
before you enter it must be clearly understood that you are a 
mountebank”! Fear works many oddities. The oddity of 
the open door was one of the effects of fear upon the Geneva 
Powers. Moreover, it was as certain as most things can ever 
be, that after March 16th a further violation of the treaty was 
inevitable. Were sanctions then to be applied to Germany ? 
March 16th was a fact. Compulsory military service in 
Germany was an operative reality. Obviously, therefore, 
there would be some form of military training in the de- 
militarised Rhineland. Contingents in training would be 
stationed there. As a direct result of March 16th the treaty 
would again be violated. 

On the very day when the Geneva resolution was passed 
(April 17th), Herr von Bilow informed Sir Eric Phipps that 
the obvious effect of the resolution would be to make co- 
operation with Germany more difficult. That was clearly 
true: unless Germany.were disposed to change her methods 
of obtaining what she wanted. A hurried conference was held 
at Minich which was attended by Herr Hitler, Baron von 
Neurath and Herr von Ribbentrop. It was abruptly broken 
off on April 19th, when Herr Hitler returned to Berlin by air. 
The following day was his forty-sixth birthday. It was also 
Easter Eve. There were those who expected that he would 
celebrate his birthday by issuing a defiant retort to Geneva. 
He decided by contrast not to disturb the Easter lull in high 
diplomacy. He contented himself with a brief document 
issued from Berlin expressing his displeasure with those who 
had presumed to sit in judgment at Geneva and reserving to 
Germany the right to say what she might choose at a later 
date about the matters at issue. 

The three Powers who sat at Stresa happened also to be the 
guarantor Powers of the Memel Statute. All was not well in 
Memel, mostly because the German Memellanders took their 
orders from Berlin. Having at Stresa established what looked 
like a common front against Germany, the three Powers 
seized upon Memel as a pretext for displaying their high- 
minded fairness towards Germany. Their first joint act was 
to reprimand the Lithuanian Government in the interests of 
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Germany. On April 19th, they transmitted to the Lithuanian 
Government a joint representation about the existing situa- 
tion in the Memel territory. The nature of the Note was under- 
stood to be that the existing situation was incompatible with 
the Statute, and ought to be remedied without delay. It 
would be wrong to deduce that the three Powers regarded 
Kaunas as wholly responsible for the difficulties that had 
arisen. Indeed, on the recent occasion when the German 
members refused to serve on the Directorate, it was demon- 
strably the Nazi propaganda emitted by wireless from Berlin 
that dissuaded them from doing so. Yet the technical situa- 
tion which justified the intervention of the guarantor Powers 
was that the Directorate did not rest upon the Chamber’s 
confidence. The joint representation was timely because 
Mr. Novakas, the Governor of the territory, who last year 
dismissed the German Directorate and set up anall-Lithuanian 
body in its place, despite the overwhelming German majority 
in the Chamber, had now resigned. 

In the second week of May a meeting took place at Kaunas 
of the Foreign Ministers of Lithuania, Estonia and Latvia, 
to consider the situation arising from the note of the joint 
Powers. They reaffirmed their solidarity in policy, as was 
expected. Estonia and Latvia advised Lithuania to satisfy, 
if possible, the guarantor Powers of the Memel Statute; and 
that was also expected. The practical difficulty was how to 
satisfy them. After receiving the Note the Lithuanian 
Government offered three out of the five seats on the Director- 
ate to the German Memellanders. The offer was refused. The 
Lithuanian Government also arranged for the holding of 
elections to the Memel Diet in September. Thereby that 
Government abundantly proved its desire to behave correctly. 
It would, however, be absurd to expect from Lithuania any 
spontaneous sense of friendliness towards Germany. 

As long ago as last autumn the Lithuanian Government 
circulated to the three guarantor Governments a dossier of 
evidence about the activities of the German Nazis in the 
Memel territory. The substantial truth of the allegations 
therein contained could not be doubted, nor could any sur- 
prise be thereby caused. In the matter of public education, 
for example, the Memel Statute provides that the organisation 
and administration be left in the hands of the autonomous 
bodies, but that the Central Lithuanian Government should 
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have the right of general supervision. Up to last year the 
Lithuanian Government refrained from exercising its right. 
It had, however, become increasingly clear that the German 
Government during the past two years had used the schools 
in the Memel territory as a means to its own ends. In March 
of last year, therefore, the Lithuanian Government appointed 
a school inspector to investigate what was taking place. He 
visited about thirty of the 244 schools in the territory with 
such result that the Government decided to institute a fuller 
enquiry. The final result was to establish the fact that two 
local Nazi organisations—the Soztalistische V olksgemetnschaft 
and the Christliche Sozialistische-Arbeitsgemeinschaft—taking 
their orders from Berlin, had re-staffed the schools. Most of 
the new teachers were either ignorant of the Lithuanian 
language or spoke it badly ; the walls of the schools displayed 
portraits of German personalities and pictures of German 
scenery, the Lithuanian state emblem being found in only 
one school; the curriculum in history and geography was 
taken wholly from the Prussian school curriculum ; text-books 
were nearly all German; and class-teaching was used to 
expound German diplomatic aims. In several such text-books 
it was stated that the Memel territory had been taken from 
Germany by the Treaty of Versailles and handed over to 
Lithuania against the wish of the inhabitants (“ gegen den 
Willen der Einwobner”’). During the course of the enquiry 
many of the teachers confessed to having received financial 
inducement to inculcate German ideas in their pupils ; some 
of them confessed to having been to Berlin for a course of 
instruction in propaganda, one such course having been 
addressed by Herr Hitler. 

The sympathy of the other two Baltic countries, Estonia 
and Latvia, was put into formal operation on February 6th, 
when the three countries sent identic Notes to the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations, intimating their intention to act 
jointly at League elections and to adopt a principle of rotation 
in their representation at Geneva. The Notes also protested 
against the fact that the Baltic States were not represented 
on any of the League’s permanent commissions and did not 
occupy a seat on the Council. 

On December 14th last the trial began before a military 
court in Kaunas of 126 Memellanders accused of treason. 
The trial ended on March 26th, when four of the accused were 
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sentenced to death for the murder of a Nazi who had betrayed 
their secrets ; two were sentenced to life imprisonment for 
attempted murder ; several others, including an ex-President 
of the Memel Diet, Herr Dressler, to eight years’ imprison- 
ment, seventy others to terms of imprisonment of six years or 
less ; and thirty-five were acquitted. The volume of feeling 
created in Lithuania was illustrated in Kaunas on March 31st, 
when a demonstration of about 4,000 students protested against 
German interference in Lithuanian affairs, in particular 
against German wireless attacks on Lithuania. On April Ist, 
that is a few days after his return from Berlin, Sir John Simon 
in the House of Commons announced that the British, French 
and Italian Governments had represented to the Lithuanian 
Government that the existing situation in Memel was in- 
compatible with the Statute and that it ought to be remedied 
without delay. It was on April 5th that Mr. Novakas resigned. 
He was succeeded by Mr. Kurkauskas. On the same day the 
Lithuanian Government officially protested to the German 
Government against its interference in Lithuanian internal 
affairs. The formal joint Note of the guarantor Powers of 
the Memel Statute, referred to above, was delivered in Kaunas 
on April 19th. In that Note (the text of which was not pub- 
lished) it was pointed out that the Chamber had not sat 
effectively for nearly a year, and that there was no Directorate 
in being which rested upon the Chamber’s confidence. The 
Lithuanian Government’s answer (April 28th) was to the 
effect that the steps taken in Memel resulted from the treason- 
able activities directed from abroad. 

If it was the intention of the three Powers to impress 
Germany with their own fairmindedness and impartiality and 
thereby to induce in Germany a spirit of peace and reason, 
they quickly learned that their effect had been nothing of the 
kind. On April 27th, for the second time in little more than 
a month, the German Government precipitated a major 
diplomatic crisis in Europe. What happened on March 16th, 
when that Government repudiated the military clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles, was equalled when it became known that 
the same Government had decided immediately to lay down 
twelve submarines of 250 tons. What made the news the 
more serious was its background. It had already been arranged 
that German naval experts should come to London in the 
second week of May to make known what their Government’s 
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ultimate naval claims might be. Before that meeting could 
take place Germany presented an accomplished fact: a 
tactic which closely followed that which had been adopted 
in the case of land armaments. The German decision violated 
the articles of the treaty, which forbade any submarines to 
Germany, but in the existing circumstances the mere violation 
of the treaty was of less interest than the facts of Germany’s 
armaments. It was reported on authority which one had no 
alternative but to believe (and responsible circles in London 
confirmed their substantial accuracy) that the designs for 
those twelve submarines were drawn up at the end of last 
year, that the manufacture of the parts was carried out 
during the winter, and that orders were given in the second 
week of April to begin the work of assembly. According to a 
statement attributed to “ A Government spokesman” in 
Berlin Germany was not planning the construction of any 
submarines or of any ships above the limitations imposed by 
the Treaty of Versailles, and would not do so in advance of 
the meeting in London between the German and British 
naval experts. No such denial was made on full official 
authority, nor to the official quarter of any other country. 
In default, therefore, of a full official statement by the 
German Government, known and established facts clearly 
could not be shaken by a semi-official denial. The origin of 
the meeting arranged for the second week of May was that 
the claim made when Sir John Simon visited Berlin to the 
effect that Germany’s fleet should amount to the equivalent 
of between thirty-five per cent. and fifty per cent. of British 
tonnage, was rejected by Sir John Simon as inadmissible to 
the British Government. What the British Government did, 
therefore, as a friendly gesture, was to suggest that if Germany 
wished to communicate her considered views on that matter, 
British official representatives would meet the German 
representatives in London to receive them, without prejudice 
to any treaty arrangements, and without any question that 
the British Government could take any unilateral action. 
The gravity of the disclosure made on April 27th was 
deepened by the fact, now in its turn established, that when 
Herr Hitler informed Sir John Simon that Germany had 
attained parity in the air with Britain, he intended to convey, 
even though, in fact, he did not convey, that he meant parity 
with the British Empire. Although precise official figures are 
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- not available, what is available is that Germany’s present air 
force outnumbers Britain’s present air force by two to one. 
The British home defence force numbers fewer than 500 planes. 
The German force numbers at least 1,000 planes. The 
information about Germany’s general military strength 
accumulates fast. There is good ground for the assertion that 
Germany has amassed a reserve supply of petrol equal to the 
whole amount of petrol used in Germany during the past 
twelve months. A leading British rubber company is known 
to have encountered difficulties in Germany as a result of 
a condition lately imposed upon that company’s operations 
in Germany, to the effect that in the future it must maintain 
a largely increased stock of rubber in Germany. 

In short the whole history of Europe in its diplomatic 
aspect since March 16th has centred on a universal fear of 
Germany. The Baltic countries ; Russia; the Little Entente 
countries ; Italy; France; and Great Britain: all of them 
were in effect asking the same question, namely does Germany 
want war? It was well enough known that any member 
of the German Government, if asked that question, would 
honestly answer No. The technical military experts in Berlin 
were known to hold the view that Germany was not yet ready 
to join issue with the whole of the rest of Europe ; the politi- 
cians in Berlin were known to hold the view that Germany 
would be able to obtain all that she wanted without the need 
of going to war. But the basis of that political belief was 
Germany’s military strength. The mentality of the German 
people is an abiding obstacle to any feeling of diplomatic 
comfort in Europe. On May znd General Géring was the guest 
of the Foreign Press Association in Berlin. He made a 
speech. If he were an Englishman or a Frenchman, or an 
Italian or Russian, his thunderous but rather babyish 
simplicity would be attractive. Being a German, with the 
combined simplicity of 70,000,000 fanatically patriotic 
Germans behind him, and with not a glimmer of humour to 
leaven the mass, his arrogance alarms every human being in 
Europe. He stated, in all solemnity—“ without arrogance ”— 
that no enemy had ever seen his (General Géring’s) back : and 
gave that historic truth as an earnest of the further truth that 
the German air force (“trained in the spirit of Bélcke and 
Richthofen ””) was sworn to unbounded self-sacrifice for the 
Fatherland. He boasted of his own creation of the German 
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air force “ at a single blow.” But that was not the main » 
point. The point was that ever since May 2nd it was a com- 
monly accepted open secret that on that occasion General 
Goring demanded for Germany an air strength equal to the 
combined air strength of any two other European Powers, 
and that the German Government had censured the news- 
paper reports of that particular passage in the speech. By 
the middle of May General Géring was categorically denying 
that he had said any such thing. His denial caused satisfac- 
tion, because it suggested that the Stresa agreement and the 
Geneva resolution had together induced a certain hesitancy 
in German exuberance. Indeed by the second week of May 
the various Ambassadors in Berlin were sending to their 
respective capitals a hint that the German Government was 
disposed to present a more conciliatory front to Europe. 
Sir Eric Phipps was understood to have conveyed such hints 
to the British Foreign Office. 

It happened that a foreign affairs debate took place at 
Westminster on May 7th. Sir Eric’s first hint had already 
been received. It is necessary to bear that background in 
mind if one is fully to appreciate an interesting and impor- 
tant speech made in that debate by Lord Stanhope. He said 
that a mere reiteration of Germany’s desire for peace would 
serve no practical purpose—we have heard it often—but that 
a definite proposal to such an end would be welcomed as a 
practical means to the resumption of negotiation. It is indeed 
a remarkable thing that since Germany withdrew from the 
disarmament conference and the League of Nations on 
October 14th, 1933, the test of whether Europe was tending 
towards war or towards settled peace has been universally 
recognised to be the measure of practical progress made 
towards an agreed limitation of armaments. Before 1933, it 
is true, no serious person could expect any such progress 
because Germany was not honestly offered equality. The 
reason for such a denial may be humanly understandable ; 
but the fact could hardly encourage an armaments settlement 
which necessarily postulated German agreement and partici- 
pation. Since then, however, there has never been any doubt 
of Germany’s actual equality both in status and in deed. 
What has been the result? Herr Hitler has protested ad 
nauseam that Germany wants peace. The other Powers have 
made proposals for ensuring the peace, in particular by the 
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Anglo-French proposal of February 3rd. Germany has rejected 
every proposal, and has never made any alternative proposal, 
has, in fact, refused to discuss any proposal. Is it surprising 
that Germany’s goodwill is doubted? If by the time this 
paper sees the light Herr Hitler decides to remove such doubts 
by making a German proposal of a practical and reasonable 
kind, he will cause profound relief throughout the world, and 
will, at the same time, remove the main remaining obstacle 
to the world’s recovery from the great economic and financial 
catastrophe. 
Outside of Germany the movement for an agreed system 
of security in Europe has not abated since February 3rd. The 
journeys of Sir John Simon and Mr. Eden in March and April 
were followed by a somewhat similar pilgrimage on the part 
of M. Laval, who reached Warsaw on May toth and Moscow 
on May 13th. A Franco-Russian pact of mutual assistance 
had just been concluded. The preliminary negotiations had 
been suspended in April owing to a French objection to 
Russia’s proposed ‘“‘ automatic clause,” whereby France 
would be obliged to go to war in support of Russia in the 
event of Russia’s being attacked. The hitch had not been 
serious. There never was any real conflict of purpose between 
Paris and Moscow. The delay was due to the need of careful 
drafting. Mr. Litvinov understood, but his colleagues at 
home did not at first understand, the vital importance to 
France of a meticulous respect for the Locarno and League 
Covenant formule. In the event, the “ automatic clause” 
was excluded, and the pact became a recognisable offshoot 
of the League Covenant. The final text was signed in Paris 
on May 2nd, and published on the following day. Its impor- 
tance consisted in the fact that thereby Russia was formally 
engaged in the European collective system of security, which 
is the great object of contemporary European diplomacy. 
Concurrently Signor Mussolini has been busily engaged in 
preparing for the Rome Conference which is to be held in 
June. Italian, Austrian and Hungarian representatives met 
in Venice on May 4th to make a preliminary survey of a difh- 
cult problem. One of the Stresa paragraphs foreshadowed the 
revision of treaty armaments for Austria, Hungary and Bul- 
garia, but stipulated that such revision should constitute an 
integral part of a system of security. As was both inevitable 
and right, the Little Entente countries argued that the 
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effective arms revision should follow, not precede, the security 
system. The Rome Conference in fact, though it is to be a 
separate episode, and its formal scope is to be Danubian, is 
inextricably involved in the general problem of European 
security. The Balkan Entente countries met in Bucharest 
on May roth for a conference on the relationship of the Rome 
Conference to the European problem. 

One of the baffling aspects of all diplomacy is that national- 
ist feeling tends to breed emotion of a fanatical and even 
religious intensity. In Germany the contemporary fever of 
pagan religion has a clearly militarist motive and is therefore 
dangerous. Evidence accumulates that the “ German Faith 
Movement,” as preached for example by Dr. Hauer, not only 
exacerbates the still raging religious war within Germany, but 
constitutes something like the culmination of Nazi political 
dreams in the world at large. The theory is that the German 
race is a direct vehicle of divinity (this is solemnly preached 
in that literal, simple form) ; that German Nazism is there- 
fore divine in origin and in mission, and that the mission 
amounts to nothing less than the total and general suppres- 
sion of Christianity. The parallel with Russian paganism just 
after the war is only partial, for the diplomatic aspect of 
Germany’s case is not only greater, but more alarming, 

GEORGE GLAsGow. 


May 15th, 1935. 


THE CRISIS OF EUROPEAN LIBERALISM. 
| Peano was the characteristic feature of nine- 


teenth-century history. It was the outcome of many 
forces, but chiefly of English parliamentarianism, of 
eighteenth-century Voltairianism, and of the French Revolu- 
tion. This last movement, the French Revolution, had an 
extreme, a “ Jacobin”’ period, but was gradually taken into 
control by the moderate elements in France, by the bour- 
geoisie. Under their guidance the Revolution became a 
movement for political and social liberty which was soon 
regarded as a new Gospel all over Europe. The type of mind 
which regards liberty as the supreme good of mankind, as 
the requisite for spiritual and indeed for any sort of progress, 
was called Liberal. In this sense the word liberal was first 
used in Spain in 1816; the opposite term was servil but has 
since been replaced by “ conservative.” Needless to say, the 
terms liberal and conservative, as used to describe political 
movements or people on the Continent, have nothing to do 
with the two English parties to which these names are also 
applied. In the Continental sense of the words the English 
Liberals and Conservatives are all /iberal because their princi- 
ples are individual liberty and government by the people, 
though they may differ in their application of these principles. 
Of the three “‘ watchwords” of the French Revolution, 
European liberalism explicitly retained one, “liberty ” ; 
it retained the third, “ fraternity,” vaguely yet honestly, that 
is, it held that when all nations were liberal they would 
recognise each other as brothers and comrades; regarding 
the second revolutionary watchword, “ equality,” liberalism 
only accepted it as meaning equality before the law, for which 
all liberals passionately stood. But for equality in the 
* socialist ’’ sense of the word, an equal share of the national 
income for everyone, they had no sympathy at all. The 
European liberals were not, and are not, “ egalitarian.” 
Hegel is the author of the famous saying that the history 
of mankind is the history of liberty ; and Benedetto Croce 
says that the history of Europe in the nineteenth century is 
the history of liberalism. In the struggle against the despotism 
of Napoleon the peoples of Central and Western Europe, or 
at any rate the educated portions of them, became acutely 
conscious of their need for liberty and of its spiritual value. 
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They had been promised by their old monarchies that when 
the struggle should be over and the new age come, they would 
have liberty. The Peace Treaties of 1815 and the years which 
immediately followed were a great disappointment to these 
hopes. Only a few constitutions, of very restricted scope, were 
established. The absolute monarchs and the classes which 
had formerly governed Europe under the ancien régime were 
still the implacable foes of liberalism. The “ party of resis- 
tance,” the conservative forces, for which the Austrian 
Chancellor Metternich and the “ Holy Alliance ” of monarchs 
stood, managed to control affairs. Although liberal opinion 
spread among the “ bourgeoisie” and among the manual 
workers, little formal progress was made in regard to the liber- 
alising of political institutions before 1848. 

In that year, as if all secular aspirations and progressive 
forces found their meeting-point almost at the exact middle 
of the century, revolutions broke out or were attempted in 
practically every capital in Continental Europe except in 
Russia. All at once and everywhere the imposing structure 
of absolute monarchy fell like a house of cards. The Press 
censorship, the secret police, the “ curators ” of universities, 
the remnants of serfdom, the fiscal immunities of nobles and 
clergy, were swept away. Every monarch, who had not 
already done so, granted a constitution to his people; and 
parliaments based on popular suffrage met in every capital. 
It is true that all these gains were not equally retained every- 
where. The ancien régime, after the first shock and collapse, 
gathered itself together and recovered a good deal of its 
power, notably in Austria, Prussia, and, strangely, under the 
name of Napoleon, in France. Certain basic principles of 
liberalism, however, had been adopted and were not lost or 
were gradually restored : equality before the law, a free Press, 
representative assemblies, right of public meeting, careers 
“open to talent.” To complete the liberal system it was 
necessary that the executive governments in each country 
should be made responsible to the representative assemblies 
as in the British constitution. The fifty or sixty years after 
1848 did bring the adoption of “ responsible government,” 
in theory at least if not in practice, all over Europe except in 
Russia and the German Empire. The ancien régime, in these 
two countries, however, was unable to stand the strain of the 
World War of 1914-18 and was swept away at or before the 
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end of it. The Habsburg Monarchy, which had in practice 
since about 1900 suspended its liberal constitution, was also 
destroyed in the World War. Thus, by 1918 or 1919 the 
historical process of the nineteenth century seemed to have 
reached its goal; absolutism had disappeared from Europe, 
and the future seemed to be with liberalism. This was the 
way in which the French historian, Charles Seignobos, 
regarded the World War : as the exposure and ruin of absolu- 
tism, the colossal storm and catastrophe in which only liberal 
institutions had been strong enough to survive. 

Actually, as events have proved, the welthistorische Aspekt 
(to use an expressive German phrase) is not so simple as that. 
It is impossible for the historian to say: ‘ Former things 
have passed away, behold all things are new.”? Monarchical 
absolutism was not the only opponent of liberalism in the 
nineteenth century. In the year 1848, the year of liberal 
revolutions, people, through the publication of a verbose and 
rambling but powerfully expressed Communist Manifesto, 
began to be dimly conscious that a new form was coming 
into the complexity of European society. The class war 
for the destruction of the “ bourgeoisie”? which was pro- 
claimed by Karl Marx did not, of course, aim at destruction 
for destruction’s sake. It was to be undertaken with the 
object of bringing about complete equality in society. Since 
the Middle Ages the liberal elements in European society, 
generally called the bourgeoisie, had been struggling, success- 
fully, to destroy feudal privileges and inequalities. Com- 
munism was now to extend this process towards property, 
interpreting equality not only in a legal and spiritual but 
also in a strictly materialist aspect. Alexis de Tocqueville, 
the most distinguished thinker of the liberal school, a passion- 
ate lover of liberty, viewed this historic process of equalisation 
with apprehension. “ He saw, during the last seven hundred 
years of history, society rushing madly towards equality, and 
in this contemplation a sort of religious terror pervaded his 
spirit. . . . This rush towards equality, even if it seems to 
be pointed to by the finger of God, threatens human society 
with anarchy and in its train despotism and servitude.” * 
Heine, writing in 1840, expressed a similar view in looking 
forward to Communism with alarm: “ and ah, it was not 
disguised. In very truth it is only with dread and horror that 


*B. Croce, History of Europe in the Nineteenth Century (trans., 1934), p- 147. 
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I think of the time when these gloomy iconoclasts will gain 
power.” Absolute equality, legal, economic, social, as between 
all citizens in a state is possible, but only through the main- 
tenance of an iron despotism. 

In spite of the rise of communism, however, liberalism on 
the whole held the field as the characteristic movement, the 
characteristic school of political and social thought and 
action, in the nineteenth century. Naturally, being a move- 
ment for freedom, it was associated with a national move- 
ment, that is with the claim within large groups of people 
to live together and to manage their own affairs, to be 
independent states. This “national” aspect of the liberal 
movement was emphasised in people’s minds because Italian 
liberalism, which drew the attention of all Europe in the 
middle nineteenth century, was necessarily involved in the 
effort to expel a foreign dominion, the Austrian, from Italy. 
Yet the basic principle of liberalism in Italy was not “ racism ” 
but liberty ; it was not that the Italians felt themselves to be 
different from, or superior to, other races, but that they 
wanted to be free. Thus the message of Giuseppe Mazzini was 
not a message to the Italians only but to all peoples; and 
it was felt as such by the Swiss, Belgians, Norwegians, Poles, 
and all peoples who were conscious of the desire to live not 
merely as free individuals but as free groups, that is, states. 

Thus among every people, with one exception, even in 
Russia, liberalism advanced during the nineteenth century. 
The one exception was Germany, where in 1848-9 it received 
a severe and for a long time decisive check. In the first half 
of the nineteenth century in spite of the opposition of Metter- 
nich and the conservative princes, nobles and bureaucrats, 
the liberal movement made marked, if not steady, progress. 
By 1848-9 the process seemed to be almost complete. A 
united German parliament, legally elected by the whole people 
in every German state, assembled at Frankfort, adopted a 
parliamentary constitution, and offered a constitutional 
Imperial crown to King Frederick William IV. He refused it, 
April 3rd, 1849. The liberal parties were disheartened, almost 
stunned. They fell into disintegration; and the field was 
left clear for Bismarck to achieve German unity through 
one state, Prussia, conquering and in effect absorbing (with 
the exception of Austria) all the rest. Union by means of 
conquest was, of course, the exact opposite of liberalism, 
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and the negation of all that the liberals had been working 
for. The liberals seem to have been themselves overwhelmed 
by the success of blood and iron, and to have lost all faith 
in themselves. Nevertheless, the Bismarckian authoritarian 
empire had really the seeds of dissolution within itself, for it 
lacked the solidarity, the spiritual cohesion, of a state based 
on freedom and consent. There was an internal struggle, a 
suppressed civil war, going on inside the Empire all the time. 
The failure of the Empire in the World War inevitably caused 
the collapse of the authoritarian Imperial régime; and in 
1919 Germany, and with it all Europe, except the Soviet 
Republic, was liberal. Every people outside Soviet Russia 
was free and independent, governing itself under a liberal 
constitution and parliamentary system. Thus by 1g1g the 
long process of European history, so eloquently described by 
Croce as the emergence, development and struggle of the 
liberal ideal, seemed to be completed. Liberalism had come 
into its own. If there were some serious social outbreaks and 
political troubles in 1919, these were regarded as the after- 
math of the war, which would disappear as the world settled 
down into the normal life and ways of peace. 

Precisely the contrary, however, of all this happened. 
The liberal governments have fallen, the liberal constitutions 
have been suspended, and the liberal groups or parties have 
been suppressed in two of the Great Powers of Europe, and 
in a third, Russia, they have never existed at all since 1919 
or earlier. In the Balkan states likewise the liberal constitu- 
tions are not being observed in the spirit, nor indeed always 
even in the letter. In Austria there is an authoritarian 
régime, and in Hungary the authoritarian element is at any 
rate fairly prominent. The Spanish liberal-socialist Republic 
with difficulty maintains itself, and might be forced into a 
dictatorship which indeed Spain has already experienced 
under the late Primo di Rivera. In Holland, Belgium and 
the Scandinavian states liberal institutions still remain, 
their enlightened populations clinging, as it were, to a political 
faith in which, in the present distresses and discontents, they 
can find little satisfaction. Twice, at least, in the last ten 
years, liberal France verged towards the sauve qui peut that 
leads to dictatorship, and was saved, by narrow margins, 
through the resolute action of two old men, M. Poincaré and 
M. Doumergue. 

VoL. CXLVII. 43 
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The reasons for this dramatic and rapid collapse of great 
political parties, of this burying of a great ideal, are really 
not far to seek. Two preponderating causes may be assigned. 
One cause is communism, the other is authoritarianism. 
In 1919 the chief, the obvious, foe of liberalism was the 
communist. The “dictatorship of the proletariat ” is the 
antithesis of liberalism. For years after 1919 it seemed that 
the future lay between these two, between communism and 
liberalism, and the struggle was intense—in Italy, in Germany, 
in Spain, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria ; there were symptoms 
of the communist menace in other more securely established 
states. On the whole, the liberals did not stand up badly. 
The struggle was exhausting, and communism, at times, 
when unemployment was particularly severe, gained recruits ; 
but at other times it lost them. In the years of especial 
depression, from 1929 to 1932, the communists made rather 
alarming headway in Germany; but they were still only 
about one in six of the voters, and would diminish with 
better times. 

While beset, however, on one side by communism, 
liberalism was being undermined from the other side by 
authoritarianism. The absolute monarchies, the former 
foes of liberalism, had disappeared at the end of the 
World War; but in another guise the absolutist forces 
remained, the absolutist ideal was cherished. The place of 
Metternich and the monarchs of the Holy Alliance has been 
taken, in the post-war world, by the dictators. For the 
_ principle of divine right which the absolute monarchs upheld, 
_ the dictators substitute the right of leadership—non-elected 
leadership, because election would lead back to liberalism. 

Beset by these two adversaries, liberalism has in many 
countries been overwhelmed. After years of lacerating 
struggle with one, it is suddenly attacked and overborne by 
the other. The two adversaries never combine; they are 
sworn enemies to each other. But one reaps advantage of the 
efforts and sacrifices of the other. In Italy the liberal régime 
had been for three years struggling against communist 
strikes and communist propaganda. It had (so the liberals 
claim) succeeded in 1922 in overcoming the danger and in 
restoring social and economic stability; and just at that 
moment the Fascists marched on Rome and inaugurated 
absolutist or “authoritarian” government. In Germany 
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the situation was probably graver, but not desperate. The 
communist propaganda, communist attacks, were growing 
in intensity in 1932 ; but there had been as bad times before, 
and the liberal government had not shrunk from facing civil 
war. But the tensity of the struggle with communism during 
the great economic depression of 1929-32 was, of course, 
particularly exhausting; and it was probably when the 
worst point had been reached and when the liberal régime was 
likely to have better fortune that, suddenly, authoritarianism 
intervened ; Briining was displaced by Von Papen. 

Thus the danger to the liberalism of the twentieth century 
is acute. This comes from the persistence of old, nineteenth- 
century absolutism in the form of fascism or authoritarianism. 
And on the other hand there is the emergence of communism 
as an aggressive, powerful, and active movement. The situa- 
tion is all the more dangerous because, if liberalism is engaged 
in a desperate struggle (as in Germany) with communism, 
the authoritarian forces attack in the name of saving society 
from the red terror. Moreover, the liberal governments 
cannot, owing to their nature, proceed against the communists 
by sheer violence. As liberal governments they stand for 
freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, equality before the 
law, government by consent and discussion. They believe 
that communists, like other political groups, have a right to 
express themselves and to be heard and to be reasoned with, 
and that so long as the law of the land is observed, no party 
or opinion shall be put under a ban. They believe that error 
is exposed by publicity and that truth will thus in the long 
run triumph. But the process of convincing opponents by 
argument and experience is slow, and at times this method of 
freedom seems like letting the forces of anarchy and disorder 
grow almost unchecked. 

While this appears to be a fairly correct analysis of the 
situation, liberals would be wrong in drawing a pessimistic 
conclusion therefrom. It was the alarming rise and apparently 
rapid increase of communism after the World War which 
induced large sections of the bourgeoisie to abandon liberal 
principles and to adopt the authoritarian ideal. The com- 
munists must by this time, however, see that the ‘“‘ World 
Revolution ” has failed. They are never going to be allowed 
to repeat the kind of success which they achieved in Russia 


in 1917. 
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Moreover, with the lightening of the economic depression, 
communism will undoubtedly lose much of its appeal. Com- 
munism is largely the child of misery, of under-nourishment, 
of unemployment, of the brooding sense of grievance against 
society. A decent public provision for the poor is, as Dr. 
Johnson remarked to Boswell, one of the marks of a civilised 
state ; and much is done in the liberal states to meet at any 
rate the immediate needs of the unemployed and under-paid 
workers. But the persistence of the economic depression 
makes the task of public assistance authorities more and more 
difficult ; and in any case relief or insurance benefit is no final 
solution of the problem. The economic depression must be 
dispersed if liberal régimes are to revive ; and it will never be 
dispersed by policies of economic isolation or self-sufficiency. 
Also states should help each other, and at any rate the liberal 
states which are based on the principle of freedom should do 
so. The Dutch Government in 1932 produced an excellent 
scheme for an all-round trade agreement between Holland, 
Belgium and Luxembourg and any other states which should 
care to join the association. The scheme was put into the 
form of a treaty (Treaty of Ouchy), was accepted by the first 
three states, but never came into effect owing to an objection 
from the British Government, which would not join, but at 
the same time insisted upon its “ most-favoured-nation ” 
position. The Treaty of Ouchy was open to accession not 
only by liberal states but by any state whatever. A bloc of 
liberal states contrasted with “ authoritarian ” states would 
not be a good thing for Europe or the world; but it seems 
likely that a trade agreement on a larger basis than the highly 
unsatisfactory bilateral agreements which deal with only 
two countries and one or two commodities could be most 
easily originated among liberal states, by tradition attached 
to the ideal of free trade. 

Tolerance is not very fashionable in Europe just now. 
Yet the European liberal was always tolerant; and in the 
nineteenth century, being national, was friendly to all nations. 
For nineteenth-century liberal-nationalism was not a principle 
of division but of association. Nationality to the liberal was 
his people’s personality : their history, traditions, memories, 
social habits, philosophy of life. It was natural to the liberal 
to want to see his people united, self-governing, independent ; 
for this was freedom. And it was equally natural to him to 
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recognise that every other people had a similar claim to be 
united, to realise each their national personality. This liberal 
recognition of every people’s claim was to be, for instance in 
Mazzini’s view, the unifying bond in Europe: the brotherhood 
of nations. 

Twentieth-century nationalism is something different from 
this: it is egoistic, self-assertive, intolerant and largely 
inspired by hate. There is nothing liberal about this, nor is 
it in accord with the nineteenth-century tradition ; it should 
be called neo-nationalism, not nationalism. Croce, the philo- 
sophical-historical exponent of liberalism, would like to call 
it activism. Activists are the kind of people who hate their 
neighbours and trample upon minorities, refuse to recognise 
any responsibility outside their own frontier, loathe imports, 
exclude strangers, and make a god of their collective ego. 

In some quarters there is or was a tendency to identify 
liberals with the bourgeoisie, but the identification is not one 
of principle if the bourgeoisie are regarded as a class. For 
liberalism is an ideal and transcends class-distinctions. The 
bourgeois is usually a liberal; but the liberal principle is 
cherished by many people usually regarded as outside the 
bourgeois milieu. Being an ideal, liberalism is something to 
work for and live for; and those other people who cherish 
non-liberal ideals are, naturally, equally entitled to live for 
and work for theirs. Croce, after going through his long 
“‘ meditation ” on the nineteenth century, concludes with an 
eloquent appeal, vibrant with emotion, passionate in sincerity, 
tolerant and liberal in expression #” 


A history inspired by the liberal idea cannot, even in its practical 
and moral corollary, end with the absolute rejection and con- 
demnation of those who feel and think differently. It simply says 
to those who agree with it: ‘“‘ Work according to the life that is here 
laid down for you, with your whole self, every day, every hour, 
in your every act; and trust in divine Providence, which knows 
more than we individuals do and works with us, inside us, and over 
us.” Words like these, which we have often heard and uttered in 
our Christian education and life, have their place, like others from 
the same source, in the “ religion of liberty.” 


R. B. Mowat. 


* B. Croce, History of the Nineteenth Century, ad fin. 


PERPETUAE PEACE“ OFPICrry 
SCHEMES AND: PROJECTS: 


HEN I bade farewell to President Wilson on his 

y \) return to America, I ventured the remark that the 

Treaty of Versailles was rather a treaty of war than 
of a “firm, just and durable peace.” Instead of eventual 
reconciliation which a treaty of peace implied, the Treaty of 
Versailles was a treaty of “ durable” strife, in which the 
conquered nation would seek for years to come to throw off 
the burdens imposed on it. “It could not be helped,” 
President Wilson said. But he insisted that each treaty 
of peace should be preceded by the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, which should form an integral part of the treaties 
in question. “ Besides,” he added, “ for the first time a treaty 
following a great war contains within its four corners the 
conditions on which the conquered party may apply for 
revision, when the time comes for such revision.” 

The Covenant was not all he wanted, and he had inserted 
a provision in it for the establishment of an International 
Court. This Court would be able to interpret the clauses of 
the Covenant in the sense of that peace which, he hoped, 
would eventually be established among the military powers 
of the world. Disarmament was only one of the objects of 
the document, if indeed it is one at all, for it does not abolish 
armaments entirely, but leaves each state to fix what is 
necessary to its “safety.” It is true that “ safety ” leaves 
a wide margin to the operating state which reduces disarma- 
ment to the limit determined by its geographical situation as 
well as by its domestic requirements.* 

Since the formation of the League of Nations at Geneva, 
the Permanent Court of International Justice has been 
established at The Hague and has been in full operation for 
two periods of its existence. It is well known that the Court 


* A prominent advocate of the League, however, writes me as follows: “... My 
impression is that if Great Britain does not lose courage and accept defeat, we shall 
get through our present troubles and probably bring off a real Disarmament Conven- 
tion the next time we try or the next time but one. The League certainly seems to be 
rather up in the world. The accession of Russia, together with Turkey, Mexico, 
Ecuador and Afghanistan not only strengthens the League immensely but shows how 


the wind is blowing. All these places feel that they are safer inside the League than 
out.” 
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has a twofold function to perform. It is on the one hand the 
final tribunal between states, and on the other it has the duty 
of advising the League on points submitted to it by the 
latter. It is, moreover, composed of international jurists of 
European repute who have the sense of their responsibility, 
apart from their duty to the state to which they owe alle- 
giance. Thus far the League of Nations and the Permanent 
Court have fulfilled their purposes as well as could be expected 
for such novel institutions. It is to be assumed that nations 
must have time to adapt themselves morally to the idea that 
they have a common interest. 

The Covenant provides that no state shall withdraw 
purely and simply from the League. Germany and Japan 
have given notice of their retirement ; the one is still liable 
to its obligations under its engagement.* That they will 
return to the League, which, after all, is the best guarantee 
that exists of their freedom from the scourge of war, is not a 
matter of doubt. 

That the League of Nations is not a super-state has been 
claimed for it, but I cannot regard the acceptance of the 
dispositions of the Covenant as otherwise than the curtail- 
ment of the autonomy of the adherent states. The Covenant 
contains restrictions to which the parties of the League have 
consented. Does this constitute the League a super-state ? 
If the answer is affirmative, we can leave the question alone. 
The League is not an empire such as existed under Rome, 
where every province had its prefect or governor, nor that of 
Charlemagne, nor that of Charles V. Their component parts 
enjoyed in general their civil autonomy, but a common 
ruler centralised the foreign policy of the vast domain held 
by them. This brings us down to the French Revolution, 
when men’s minds were turned towards the power of the 
majority to dictate to the minority. The French Revolution 
eventuated once more in the idea of empire. Whether 
Napoleon had read among the historical writings he appears 
to have liked the Abbé Saint-Pierre’s work on peace, which 
my friend Professor Sarolea has so well described in the 
August 1934 number of the ConTEMPoRARY ReEvIEw, is un- 
certain. But it is probable that he had among his books 
Kant’s pamphlet written, according to his modern translator, 


* Japan gave notice of her retirement on March 27th, 1933, and Germany on October 
14th, 1933. 
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Miss Campbell Smith, in her excellent introduction, in 1795 ; 
this pamphlet may have influenced Napoleon’s idea of a 
Europe which would have one law, and the continent of 
Europe would be the common land of all Europeans. 

In the famous Memorial of Las Cases* an account was given 
of the Emperor Napoleon’s intentions. The passage given by 
Las Cases is as follows : 


. .. Peace in Moscow fulfilled put an end to my wars, It 
was for a great cause, the end of all risks and the beginning 
of security. A new horizon, new works, were about to develop for 
the happiness and prosperity of all. The European system was 
founded, it had only to be organised. 

Satisfied as to these great points, and at peace all around, I too 
should have had my Congress and my Holy Alliance; these ideas 
have been stolen from me. In such an assembly of sovereigns we 
should have discussed our interests in a family spirit. 

The cause of the time was won, the revolution over. We had 
only to put together what had not been destroyed. That was my 
task. I had been preparing it for a long time, at the cost of my 
popularity maybe. But that did not matter. I should have 
become the link between the old and the new alliance, the natural 
mediator between the old and the new order of things. I possessed 
the principles and confidence of the one, I had identified myself 
with the other; I belonged to both, and to each I should have 
given faithfully their due. 

My glory would have been in my spirit of justice. 

Europe would soon have contained one same people and every- 
one when travelling would have found himself always in the 
common fatherland (patrie commune). 


Napoleon’s idea was partially carried out in Bavaria and 
in Rhineland, where the French Civil Code remained in force 
until it was supplanted by the German Civil Code of 1900. 
The British Empire, which at the present time rather 
resembles the Roman than Napoleon’s idea, has grown up 
partly by conquest and partly by the play of circumstances, 
and it has as far as possible respected the principle that 


— component part of it should be governed by its own 
aws. 


* The Memorial was written largely, according to its critics, from memory of what 
Napoleon had said, but the passage which is given about Napoleon’s intention of a 


united Europe is not inconsistent with his romantic character coupled with his practical 
ability. 
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But to return to the League, it enables the statesmen of 
different countries to meet each other and understand better 
each other’s outlook. If it has not been able to avoid compli- 
cations between nations, we must attribute this to the inex- 
perience of youth. After all, it is composed of mortals who 
know how difficult it is to come to terms on complicated 
questions with each other. As President Wilson, however, 
once said to me: ‘“ The war has shown that there is a 
solidarity among mankind. We have a right to good govern- 
ment among our neighbours, and if the Covenant can help 
in this direction, it will have done good.” 

As regards President Wilson’s proposed Court of Inter- 
national Justice which has since then been established, I 
must refer here to a man whom I met for the first time at 
the meeting of the Institute of International Law at The 
Hague in 1875. I refer to Professor Lorimer of Edinburgh, 
one of the most subtle thinkers I ever knew.* In Professor 
Lorimer’s book, Studies National and International, which 
his gifted daughter, Lady im Thurn, has edited, he refers to 
the future in the following terms : ‘‘ Arbitration too is under- 
stood in several senses ; but in any other sense than that of a 
voluntary arrangement between individual states, it pre- 
supposes international organisation of such a kind as to 
render possible the establishment of an international tribunal. 
Such a consummation I do not regard as impossible, but we 
are far removed from it as yet. If we ever attain to it it will 
be probably by the action of those mysterious social forces 
which time and reason sometimes call into being to the 
astonishment of mankind. . . .” Professor Lorimer’s idea 
of sixty years ago is now a reality. It must not be for- 
gotten that the President of the Disarmament Commission 
(Arthur Henderson) is, like Ramsay MacDonald, a socialist, 
and that Jean Jaurés, the eloquent and powerful exponent 
of the socialist anti-militarist programme before the war, 
declared that if his country was invaded by a foreign nation, 


* He was one of the specialists on International Law whom Gustave Rolin Jacque- 
myns originally asked to co-operate with him in the formation of the Institute, which, 
by the way, held its last meeting in 1934 in Paris under the presidency of the well- 
known Professor Lyon-Caen. Lorimer was the father of two eminent sons perhaps 
better known to the general public than Professor Lorimer himself. The one is the 
distinguished painter, J. H. Lorimer, and the other the well-known architect, now 
deceased, Sir Robert Lorimer. His elder daughter married Sir Edward im Thurn, the 
explorer and writer. 
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every citizen should aid in the repulsion of the invader. 
In his book L’ Armée Nouvelle, he says : 


What is the use of proclaiming the superiority of militia over the 
régime of the barracks if the working man of the people does not 
lend himself to all the free military education, to gymnastic 
exercises and musket-firing, to open-air manceuvring which will 
take the place of the fruitless and fatal training of to-day? 


It is curious to see the view of Jaurés concerning militar- 
ism. I have heard something similar said by that great anti- 
militarist, Anatole France.* Why the socialist Jaurés was 
against a class of military men and yet in favour of military 
exercises by the whole population is explicable only by the 
theory that war is made by officers not elected by a popular 
authority over their heads. 

If that was true when Jaurés wrote L’Armée Nouvelle 
(that is before the Great War), it can be maintained by his 
adherents that his reasons are more cogent to-day than they 
ever were before. The appliances of war such as machine- 
guns, asphyxiating and poisonous gases, masks to be worn 
for protection against them, trenches, damp dug-outs, etc., 
might be taught to the youth of the nation. On the other 
hand it is contended, and as | think rightly, that familiarity 
with the engines of war would promote rather than dis- 
courage warfare. The accidents in the Alps do not prevent 
men from climbing, nor do the accidents in the thoroughfare 
prevent men and women from exposing themselves to the 
risks of pedestrianism. Nor, again, do the accidents on the 
railroad or on the sea or in the air deter mankind from their 
utilisation. Why, then, should familiarity with the engines 
of war tend to peace? Besides, Jaurés’ compulsory militia 
system might evolve into that militarism which the Covenant 
and the Commission on Disarmament are endeavouring to 
suppress. All these schemes for the education of democracy 
in the benefit of peace over war are at present under dis- 
cussion in a world which is essentially experimental. Old 
ideas have had to yield to new ones and we are indeed in 
the midst of a revolution. 

Although President Wilson was disavowed by his own 
countrymen, they have taken the lead in the Briand-Kellogg 


"It will be remembered that Anatole France offered himself as a common soldier 
in defence against the invaders of his country. 
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Pact under which sixty-three states have agreed to the 
following clauses: The first article prescribes that 

The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare in the names of 

their respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war for 

the solution of international controversies and renounce it as an 

instrument of national policy in their relations with one another. 


The second article prescribes that 
The High Contracting Powers agree that the settlement or 
solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of what- 
ever origin they may be which may arise among them shall never 
be sought except by pacific means. 


These clauses bind their peoples under the law of nations, 
but the recherché French dictum probably applies to them as 
to all far-reaching schemes, “‘ Quz trop embrasse mal étreint.’”* 
Federation seems to be gaining the ascendancy. The Little 
Entente, the Balkan Entente, the Danubian Entente, the 
Baltic Entente seem to show the direction reforms for the 
preservation of peace are taking. If so, President Wilson’s 
Covenant as well as the Kellogg Pact will help in the realisa- 
tion of the common cause of mankind, viz.: that we may 
enjoy life without that friction which leads to international 
hatred and eventually to international strife. 

One of the points on which President Wilson had to give 
way was the foreign occupation of the Saar Basin. That he 
was right in supposing that the Saar was essentially German 
and should not be torn from the fatherland has been shown 
by the result of the plebiscite. It must not be thought that 
the vast majority of the population has given its assent to 
Hitlerism. A Sarrois voter once told me that as an enemy 
of Hitler’s régime he would nevertheless vote for reunion of 
his country with Germany, from which it should never have 
been separated. It is possible no doubt that there are many 
reasons in favour of keeping the country within the Reich 
and not the least may be that the majority of the inhabitants 
of the Saar may throw their political weights against that 
régime which has not thus far added to the prosperity of the 
German people’ Tuomas Barctay. 

* The International Law Association at its meeting at Budapest in 1934, at the 
suggestion of Mr. W. Bewes, Hon. Secretary of the Association, endeavoured to give 


legal interpretation to the clauses of the Pact, but has dealt only with the relations 
of state with state and left aside questions of interpretation however interesting and 


eogent they may be. 


THE INDIANS IN ZANZIBAR AND 
EAST AFRICA. 


NEW danger is rapidly coming to a head in Zanzibar 

and East Africa which had not been foreseen in 

earlier years. The diminution of the Indian popula- 
tion, which could not before be effected by political mea- 
sures, now seems likely to come about by economic pressure, 
destructive of Indian trade. The dislike of the Indian by 
the European in East Africa has been of long standing. 
Even when it diminishes for a season it crops up again. 
Though the Indian was there long before the European, the 
latter still thinks of him as an intruder, and has also per- 
suaded himself that the presence of the Indian is bad for 
the African. Many Europeans honestly believe this : others 
use it as a political weapon. 

Ten years ago the one persistent aim of the leaders of the 
Europeans in Kenya was to endeavour to get all Indian 
immigration stopped by statute. Just as South Africa had 
“‘ shut the back door ” (so the phrase ran), so East Africa 
must “ shut the front door.” No further immigration of 
Indians into Kenya ought to take place on any terms what- 
ever. The “ Indian menace ” was frequently spoken of in 
extravagant terms. Lord Delamere and Major Grogan were 
the promoters of this doctrine of the exclusion of Indians 
from the whole of Africa. ‘‘ The front door,” proclaimed 
Major Grogan, “‘ from India into Africa is Mombasa. That 
door must be shut! Durban has been closed to Indians: 
Mombasa must be closed also! ” 

When I was in London, as Adviser to the Kenya Indian 
Deputation, in 1923, this was the main object which Lord 
Delamere had in view. He sought to gain it out of the 
“‘ Kenya Conversations.” As it happened, he lost this point, 
but he gained two things, almost equally important from 
his own racial standpoint, namely, a racial franchise and a 
racial bar in the Highlands of Kenya. It was strange that 
the Colonial Office, which so weakly gave way on the 
franchise and the Highlands, remained strong on the 
question of immigration. But there it was. Freedom of 
Indian immigration was not cancelled. The racial bar was 
not put up on that subject. It was probably only the logic 
of events that pacified at that time the obstreperous 
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European colonists. For they were ready to do anything, just 
then, to get their own way. But facts went against them. 
It became more and more evident that Major Grogan’s cry 
about “ swarms of Indians ” coming over in every ship to 
Kenya was absurd. They never had come in “ swarms ” 
before ; and they were never likely to do so in the future. 
Major Grogan and Lord Delamere had cried “ Wolf! ” too 
often. In the end, the cry lost its effect. 

So, after the “ Conversations ” in London in 1923, Kenya 
affairs seemed for a time to settle down. The Europeans felt 
that they had won completely two out of the three major 
issues : 


1. They had obtained for the future the franchise on 
a strictly racial basis. 

2. They had obtained also the exclusive right of 
owning agricultural land in the Kenya Highlands. 


In this way they had finally established a ‘‘ colour bar ” in 
East Africa, not unlike that which had already been estab- 
lished in South Africa. 

But on the third point, “ Restricted Immigration,” the 
Europeans, as I have said, had been defeated. Both Euro- 
peans and Indians were allowed to come in on payment of 
a deposit, provided their entry could not be shown to be 
detrimental to the interests of the African native. One 
further point told in favour of the “open door ” for Indians 
into Kenya. Tanganyika, which is Kenya’s neighbour, was 
placed under the League of Nations after the war, as a 
Mandated Territory. Great Britain took it over in trust 
from the League of Nations under certain express condi- 
tions. One of these conditions was that there should be no 
discrimination against any nation which was an original 
signatory of the Covenant of the League. India, as a signa- 
tory, held that position. Therefore, Indians could not be 
excluded from Tanganyika, which was under the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. This obviously made it more 
difficult to exclude Indians from Kenya; for it would be 
invidious to admit Indians into Tanganyika and exclude 
them from Kenya. These two practical arguments: (1) 
That the Indians were not increasing rapidly in Kenya, 
(2) That the Indians could not be, in any circumstance, 
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excluded from the neighbouring territory of Tanganyika, 
told in the end with the European settlers in the Highlands, 
who were the political leaders in Kenya. 

A further event happened later which modified the whole 
position of the settlers. Sir Francis Scott, who now leads 
the European settlers, is not so intransigent on the Indian 
question as these two former leaders were. He has a greater 
sense of proportion. Therefore, during the past five years 
the restriction of Indian immigration, which was such a 
burning question during the Kenya Conversations in 
London in 1923, has tended to fall more into the back- 
ground. This does not imply that the Indian in Kenya has 
become less unpopular with the average European. It only 
means that the constant anxiety lest the Indian should get 
the upper hand through weight of numbers has begun to 
diminish as each year the Government statistics tell the 
opposite story. The Europeans are increasing, while the 
Indians are decreasing. 

Quite unexpectedly the change in the world economic 
position has put a new weapon against the Indian into the 
European settler’s hands, and we are on the eve of a new 
struggle to oust the Indian from East Africa as far as 
possible, not by political means but by using the new 
economic factors. This weapon is the employment of 
economic monopolies for marketing African ‘ native 
produce.”” These monopolies would be usually European 
or State owned, and they would eliminate the Indian 
trader as middleman and creditor of the African native. 
The Indian in East Africa from time immemorial has been 
the trader of African “ native produce.” He has always 
pressed forward with his store (or duka, as it is called in 
East Africa), wherever it has been possible to obtain trade. 
He has marketed for the African native the surplus produce 
which he wished to sell in order to obtain for himself cotton 
cloth and other things. In carrying on this form of trade 
the Indian has often undergone very great hardships ; and 
I have often wondered at his bravery in facing the dangers 
of the climate and the wild surroundings. He lives out on 
the edge of the jungle and in the most malarial regions in 
order to get close to the Africans from whom he purchases 
goods and to whom he sells goods in return. Very many 
Indians die of fever. Some are injured by wild beasts, or 
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even by human violence, in such out-of-the-way places. 
There is very little police protection. 

All these risks are taken for what, after all, is often a 
miserable pittance. The Indian trader passes a wretchedly 
lonely existence. No other people would undertake such 
work, and no European could stand such untoward and 
solitary conditions. There is competition between these 
Indian storekeepers, and the African soon realises where he 
can get the best price for his own produce and also the 
cheapest cloth for his own use. The one thing that has 
encouraged the Indian to continue such an_ isolated 
existence is the comparative freedom to make his money 
in his own way, with very little interference and every 
encouragement given to thrift. Thrift is in his very nature, 
and here is an open field for it. That is the main inducement 
to him to live such laborious days. I have often visited 
such storekeepers, when on tour. They are called duka- 
wallas in East Africa. Also I have met them in other parts 
of the world, such as British Guiana, Fiji, and elsewhere. 
They are all of the same type. They have many kindly 
virtues, of which hospitality is one of the greatest. Nothing 
was too good to offer me on such occasions, if they had 
anything to offer; and they would be indignant if I ever 
suggested any payment. I have sat in such shops for hours, 
after some tiring journey, and have watched the Africans, 
or other races, come and go, for barter or purchase. 

The very first thing which I have noticed is the familiar 
and friendly relationship between the Indian and the 
African. The African will stay for hours, loitering about the 
shop, picking up this or that, and asking its price. Mean- 
while others come in, and the shop is almost turned into a 
club, where they laugh and talk, and in the end make some 
very small purchases. Never once have I seen any rudeness 
or rough treatment on the part of the Indian storekeeper. 
A European would be driven frantic by such methods of 
business and such leisurely purchasers; but the Indian 
seems almost to enjoy it! He knows a little of the language 
of the African, after a curious manner, pronouncing it in 
his own way, but easily making himself understood. There 
is no fear in the relationship between the two races ; and 
this makes all the difference in a country where the fear of 
the European is almost everywhere dominant. Only with 
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some missionaries, who have been able to cast out fear by 
love, is there such freedom as there is with Indians. 

I would like to make this point well understood ; for it 
is the key to the whole matter. The Indian may have some 
bad qualities. His penurious thrift may induce him to take 
advantage of the ignorance of the African. He may drive 
hard bargains. There may be other vices also. But with him 
the African is entirely free from the bullying and terrorising 
which haunt him in the presence of many Europeans and 
add another fear to his terror-ridden existence. The 
African can always be at ease with an Indian storekeeper, 
while he can very rarely be at ease with any European 
except the missionary. I have seen this, not in one land 
only, but in many countries, and I have put it to the test 
in a hundred ways. Therefore I know it to be true. 

Let me give one slight example. Only a short time ago I 
was at Enkeldoorn in Southern Rhodesia, where I stayed 
for a time, during a long and trying journey, at the store of 
Mr. Desai. He dealt in what was called “‘ native produce ” 
from the Reserve, which was near at hand. There were 
about five other Indian storekeepers in the place and we 
decided to hold a meeting at which I should tell them about 
the Indian earthquake in North Bihar, and also about 
Mahatma Gandhi. There were African men and women in 
the shop who had come out of the Reserve. While we had 
our meeting, Mr. Desai closed his store. He did it very 
quietly and the Africans obeyed immediately when he 
asked them to go outside the shop for a short time. As 
soon as our meeting was over, Mr. Desai opened his store 
again, and | noticed that every African, both man and 
woman, who had been there before, came back to the shop 
and began bargaining and laughing and talking. Not one 
had gone away! Surely this complete absence of fear and 
restraint is a human asset of very great value. I asked Mr. 
Desai about this, and he said to me that the same leisurely 
way of doing business, or even of looking on, went on every 
morning and afternoon, and sometimes late in the evening. 
It was the only way of doing trade ; and he personally did 
not mind the inconvenience, for it seemed to suit the 
African native. But what European could ever afford the 
time and patience to carry on trade like that ? 

The last visit which I have just paid to different parts of 
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Africa has saddened me. I have been where Indians are 
congregated, engaged in trade such as I have pictured. On 
every side I have seen something approaching destitution. 
Owing to the economic depression, the Europeans who are 
in authority have determined, in the interests of the native 
Africans (as they assert), to scrap the economic system of 
trading, bargaining and marketing, in which the Indian 
has played such an important part, and to make each 
“native product ” a monopoly which only the monopoly- 
holder can buy and sell under Government authority. It 
is held that in this way the value of the “‘ native product ” 
can be raised and the African can get a better price for it 
than he could under the old system of individual bargaining 
and competition. 

Under the old system, the European says, the African 
native did not get a fair deal. It was ruinous, wasteful, 
extravagant. Indians, as middlemen and money-lenders 
on a small scale, really had the African natives at their 
mercy. Thrift and business astuteness gave the Indian an 
advantage over the lazy, good-natured African. Further- 
more, the European argues, the price of the “native 
produce ” had gone so low, partly owing to unwholesome 
competition, that the African native and the Indian store- 
keeper himself were getting nothing out of the trade. The 
** bottom had gone out of the market.” 

Thus the European, who is in authority, justifies the 
creation of these new monopolies controlled by the State, 
as being the only way of rescuing the trade in “ native 
produce ” from bankruptcy. In Zanzibar, for instance, the 
clove market had very greatly suffered, owing to the 
economic depression. The Indian middleman had gone on 
advancing credit to the clove-growers to enable them to 
tide over the depression. In doing so, without any return, 
the Indian himself had become nearly bankrupt. The 
Government was at its wits’ end and appointed two Com- 
missions. Mr. C. F. Strickland, an old Indian civilian, was 
asked to come over and advise the Zanzibar Government 
on the economic situation. He examined the whole field 
and warned the Zanzibar Government against the short cut 
of a monopoly. Instead of this he put forward a carefully 
thought out scheme of co-operative credit and marketing. 
This proposal the Indian middleman and traders were 
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ready loyally to accept and also to help to make it a success. 
But the Zanzibar Government, listening to the advice of 
Mr. Bartlett and Mr. Last, two of their own officers who 
formed the second Commission, decided that Mr. Strick- 
land’s proposal would take too long to develop, and the 
crisis was urgent. Therefore they determined to take the 
short cut of a “ clove monopoly.” 

It may be said that these economic problems will in the 
end right themselves; that the Zanzibar Government, 
when they have burnt their own fingers over a state mono- 
poly, will come back to the old method of trade which they 
are now discarding. It may be said, further, that in Kenya 
and Tanganyika things may right themselves in their own 
way, by the inevitable law of supply and demand, which 
is greater than all monopolies. Then the Indian trader will 
have his rightful place given to him once more. This argu- 
ment is being used by those who have given way to the 
new economic pressure and failed to resist it. But mean- 
while far more serious things are happening. Fundamental 
rights are being threatened. For instance, in Zanzibar one 
of the methods of obtaining a state monopoly in marketing 
is to make the land of Zanzibar inalienable to Indians. But 
this takes away, at one sweep, the right of land purchase, 
which Indians as citizens have possessed for over a hundred 
years. The land of Zanzibar has now been alienated from 
Indians in the same way as the Kenya Highlands. No 
Indian can now purchase land without the Resident’s 
sanction. With one stroke of the pen this fundamental 
human right is abolished by racial legislation. 

Or again, to show what is happening beyond repair, 
owing to these new monopolies in “‘ native produce ” the 
Indian storekeeper is almost doomed. The only fate left 
to him will be to take a post under the monopoly itself. 
This monopoly, however, is almost certain to fall into the 
hands of a European, and the European may act on the 
principle of eliminating as many Indians as possible. He 
may even take credit for doing so, and believe that he is 
“ protecting the African native.” If he adopts this position 
the Indian must leave the country. Even to-day the result 
of this has become obvious. The steamers going back to 
India are loaded with deck passengers. The net loss of 
Indian population in Kenya alone during the last six years 
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has been 6,000 persons. The Indian population has fallen 
from 40,000 to 34,000, and it is likely to fall even more 
rapidly if this new economic system of monopolies gets a 
firmer footing in all the territories. Already this system of 
monopolies has been adopted and laws have been passed in 
Uganda, Zanzibar and Tanganyika. Only in Kenya has 
there been as yet no actual legislation. But we are told 
that new laws are now impending there also. 

The most specious thing about this is that the whole of 
this economic monopoly system is being put forward in the 
supposed interest of the native African. He himself, of 
course, has no voice in the matter. There is no attempt, 
even, to explain it to him, or to get his own opinion. But 
the news is circulated everywhere that in these hard eco- 
nomic times the only way to save the African is by means 
of these monopolies, which will eliminate the middleman, 
who is making all the profits. Since the middleman is 
usually an Indian, the matter at once takes a racial aspect. 
With the well-known dislike of the Indian present every- 
where among the European settlers, it is easy to paint the 
Indian in the darkest colours as being the chief cause of 
the trade depression and of the misery that has followed 
from it. In this way prejudices are accentuated, and the 
bitterness between the races, which seemed to be dying 
down, has been once more stirred up. The primitive African 
himself is being taught to look upon the Indian store- 
keeper as his enemy rather than as his friend. 

The picture that I have drawn is a dark one ; and it may 
happen that some sudden rise in staple prices, due to world 
economic improvement, may take away some of its gloom. 
But while the present state of things lasts, the position of 
- Indians in East Africa as traders becomes more and more 


untenable. 
C. F. AnprReEws. 


WILL THE HAPSBURG RESTORATION 
SAVE AUSTRIA? 


HAT the present Government in Austria endures is due 
to two factors: one, the internal division of its oppo- 
nents into two apparently irreconcilable factions and the 
other, the external fact that Great Britain, France, Italy and 
the Little Entente deem its continued existence for some 
time to be an essential requisite for the preservation of 
European peace. This consideration is, of course, of para- 
mount importance, and it will occur to no friend of peace to 
quarrel with it. But considerations of this kind are necessa- 
rily limited by political possibilities. The clamant question, 
therefore, arises: ‘ Is it possible for the present régime, even 
with the moral, diplomatic and economic support of the 
powers mentioned, to last any appreciable time?’ No one 
acquainted with the state of Austrian public opinion in all 
classes of society, no one with an insight into what is daily 
going on under the placid Austrian surface, can answer that 
enquiry in the affirmative. It is foreign support which for the 
moment keeps Dr. Schuschnigg in the saddle, and it may 
possibly succeed in keeping him there until such time as his 
warring opponents combine forces against him; but it will 
not be able to do so one day or one hour longer than that. 
In February 1934 the “ Reds” revolted, the Nazis re- 
mained neutral and the Government won hands down. In 
July 1934 the Nazis rose, the Reds remained quiescent and 
once again the Government won. But the situation is becom- 
ing more tense day by day. Great as undoubtedly is the 
hatred between the Reds and the Nazis, their common 
antipathy and even detestation for the present régime is 
rapidly becoming greater. Already in the dark byways of 
illegal revolutionary agitation the two hostile factions have 
ceased to fight each other. No Austrian Nazi to-day would 
denounce an Austrian Communist to the police—and vice 
versa. On all hands Nazis may be heard to say: “The next 
time that the Reds rise, Hitler may tell us to be passive as 
much as he likes, but we shall rise with them!” And again 
and again in discussing a possible plebiscite Austrian Social 
Democrats will declare: “If it be a straight issue we would 
rather run the risk of a Nazi experiment than lend support 
to the present Government! ” 
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That is the plain unvarnished truth regarding the present 
situation. One way out of it, of course, would be a revolution. 
But an Austrian revolution would involve the ghastly risk of 
setting all Europe ablaze. Another way out has been sug- 
gested: to conduct a plebiscite. Certain phrases employed 
by Chancellor Schuschnigg have been interpreted as indicating 
a possibility that the Government may ultimately resort to a 
popular vote. That, indeed, would be a desperate expedient 
for Herr Schuschnigg, for the result of such a consultation 
would be an overwhelming and almost contemptuous rejec- 
tion of the present régime. No other issue is even conceivable 
unless the electors were given an opportunity of voting for 
the restoration of a democratic Republic; without that, it 
would simply be the triumph of Nazism or chaos, and both 
imply war! 

There is a third way out. In many respects it is not ideal. 
It is open to innumerable objections, but it presents the one 
advantage, that, of the three alternatives, it is the one least 
likely to endanger peace. It is the restoration of the Haps- 
burgs. As such, it is worthy of being closely examined in order 
to determine the measure of support it has to-day, the manner 
in which it would be received by the Austrian people, its 
effects on internal politics, and lastly, its possible conse- 
quences in the sphere of foreign affairs. 

Half a year ago a restoration was the romantic dream of 
a few ardent and irrepressible Austrian Legitimists and the 
secret hankering of a considerable number of very worthy 
and gallant army officers. Hapsburg propaganda was fitful, 
and on the whole feeble, and above all else it was purely 
artificial. With one exception members of the former dynasty 
avoided Austrian soil. The masses of the people were 
supremely indifferent. Foreign powers were unanimously 
hostile. Government spokesmen, when they referred to the 
question, declared that it was a purely academic matter of 
no political interest. To-day that is completely changed. In 
the first place—for in this mundane and material world, 
money perforce takes first place—the Hapsburg funds are 
flowing freely. Whence they have suddenly sprung is a minor 
mystery. The fact is, they are there. It may be merely 
one of those accidents of time and circumstance that their 
welcome appearance should so fittingly coincide with a visit 
which Dr. Weiser, one of the moving spirits of the Bank of 
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International Settlements in Bale, paid to Vienna, where he 
had repeated and long conferences with Archduke Eugene. 
After that, Hapsburg archdukes descended upon Vienna 
suddenly like a cloud of locusts. Every big gala and dance 
during this Vienna season has seen a bevy of them. At the 
official Ball of the City of Vienna, Archduke Eugene in the 
full-dress uniform of the Deutschmeister Regiment—the 
premier unit of the old Imperial army—was received with 
musical honours. Conferences between the leaders of the 
Legitimists became frequent. Duke Max of Hohenberg 
received the Press. Baron Erwin Gudenius, Court Chamber- 
lain of “ Emperor” Otto came from Steenockerzeel as his 
august master’s personal representative to attend these 
councils in Hohenburg-an-der-Raab and in Vienna. Some of 
the minor kinsmen of the Royal House, like Prince Franz 
Joseph Windischgraetz, grandson of Franz Joseph II., and 
Dr. Morsey-Picard, husband of Princess Olga Windischgraetz, 
were, by the Government’s connivance, installed as directors 
of Austria’s greatest armaments firm, the Hurtenberger 
Patronenfabrik. Columns of the Press began to fill with 
Hapsburgian articles. Books galore were published. Thous- 
ands upon thousands of photographs and picture postcards of 
“Emperor” Otto, in the uniform of the Austrian army, made 
their appearance everywhere. Townships vied with town- 
ships in conferring their freedom upon the Pretender. Sport- 
ing and shooting clubs and veterans associations elected him 
as honorary president. Even the Jewish War Veterans’ 
Association sent its president, General Sommer, on a pilgrim- 
age to Steenockerzeel, pledged its allegiance, and was re- 
warded by receiving, at the hands of Duke Max of Hohenberg, 
a portrait and an autograph letter of the young “‘ Emperor.” 
This campaign persists, alternately reaching heights of 
patriotic fervour and depths of sycophantic adulation. 
Ten thousand persons assembled recently on the Schwarzen- 
berg Platz in Vienna to attend an open-air mass in memory of 
Emperor Charles. Members of the Government were present ; 
two thousand uniformed Heimwehr soldiers; a guard of 
honour in full marching kit with steel helmets and fixed 
bayonets ; and politicians, bankers, society people and arch- 
dukes in great array ; an incident, it is true, but also a straw 
showing the direction of the swiftly running stream. In other 
words, the result of all this campaigning is that within a very 
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short time the Restoration has become practical politics. 
The Government continues outwardly to declare that it is 
not. That is to say the Government as a whole. But some 
of its leading members, in semi-private and even in public 
gatherings, sing in an entirely different key. Chancellor 
Schuschnigg, scion of an old army family, has never made any 
secret of his strong Royalist convictions. Prince Starhemberg, 
the leading man in Austria to-day, addressing the assembled 
Heimwehr officers in Vienna a few weeks since, avowed him- 
self in favour of Otto’s return to the throne of his fathers, 
merely adding the qualifying clause that the Heimwehr (not, 
be it noted, the Austrian people) would determine the day 
and the hour of the restoration. The speech in its officially 
published text was “ toned down,” but there were at least 
2,000 ear-witnesses of his actual declaration. Heinrich 
Mataja, an ex-minister who stands very close to the present 
rulers, told the Ring Oesterreichischer Soldaten in Vienna 
recently: “ The Legitimist movement is for me an essential 
part of the great Austrian patriotic revival.... We must keep 
the Legitimist idea rigorously apart from that of a Greater 
Austria, and we must be content to set the present-day 
territory of Austria as the limit of the Restoration.” 

So much, then, for the leaders and politicians ; what of the 
Austrian people? One section, of course, is resolutely 
opposed to a Hapsburg restoration : the Nazis, for it is obvi- 
ous that with its arrival all their cherished dream of union 
with Hitlerite Germany would evaporate once and for all. 
The Conservative and Roman Catholic elements in the 
population—and they include not only the aristocracy, the 
bulk of past and present army officers, but also a large part of 
the peasantry—are extremely favourable. The Liberal pro- 
fessional and middle classes are in the main not at all hostile 
to a return to a régime that afforded them far greater liberty 
and prosperity than they enjoy to-day. The masses of the 
working classes, while they cannot in view of their inherent 
Marxist traditions be expected to embrace the idea of kingship, 
concede willingly enough that a Hapsburg monarchy could 
not be worse and might be a good deal better than the present 
system under which they claim that they are misgoverned. 
Even Communist leaders have said in private conversation that 
it would not be possible for them to organise a rising of their 
followers with any hope of success against the restoration. 
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Thus, from the point of view of Austrian internal policy, 
the obstacles to a monarchical restoration are few and feeble. 
The 40,000 resistants, who are the utmost that the Nazis 
could muster, would be overwhelmed. And from this same 
point of view it must be confessed that the restoration would 
present very potent advantages. In actual practice, the policy 
of a Hapsburg Government possibly might not very essen- 
tially differ from that of Dr. Schuschnigg. But it is one thing 
for the colourless and friendless Chancellor to pursue a certain 
policy, and an entirely different thing for Otto, heir of the 
Hapsburg tradition, to do the same. To begin with, the 
Executive would acquire that which it does not possess to-day, 
that which it will never secure, and for lack of which it will 
surely die, namely a broad basis among the masses of the 
people. That divorce is one of the tragedies of Austrian 
aspirations for a fuller and a completer national existence. 
Herein then the Hapsburg tradition is something; the 
Schuschnigg tradition is nothing, because it never was born. 

In another respect the restoration would be a way out of 
the present impasse. It could, and in all probability would, 
be used as an avenue towards a return to some measure of 
political liberty and democratic government. The Schusch- 
nigg cabinet, or its possible successor, a Starhemberg ministry, 
could not achieve this even had it the will, for there is not one 
democrat in Austria to-day who would believe in the sincerity 
of the effort. But a Hapsburg could accomplish it because he 
would suffer under no such crushing suspicion. It would 
lie within the tradition of his House—for after all it was under 
a Hapsburg ruler that parliamentary government in Austria 
was conceived, and that universal suffrage, liberty of the 
person and the Press, were conceded to its citizens. In this 
regard the recent observations of Prince Otto to a French 
journalist have proved a considerable embarrassment if not 
an actual drag upon the Hapsburg wheel. With juvenile 
impetuosity he expressed his warm admiration for a Fascist- 
Corporative régime. Immediate and somewhat virulent 
protests from all quarters in Hungary led to a prompt, 
although only partial, recantation. The young Pretender 
avowed that his words were only intended to apply to 
Austria ; in Hungary, of course, parliamentary government 
was inevitable, and even essential. One thing is clear: if a 
Hapsburg monarchy is to become a permanent solution of 
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the Austrian problem, it will have to be a constitutional 
monarchy. 

So far, except for the minor difficulties, everything seems 
plain sailing. But the principal obstacle to a Hapsburg 
restoration still rears its head, in the form of its international 
consequences. There seems no apparent reason why any 
determined opposition should arise from the British side. 
Great Britain’s only aim is the preservation of peace. If a 
Hapsburg restoration were compatible with that object 
British interests would be unaffected. It has never been our 
custom to interfere in the internal affairs of other nations. If 
the Austrians prefer a monarchy, that is their business and 
not ours. Up to recently Italy has strenuously opposed the 
idea. Less than a year ago Signor Gayda, inspired by Musso- 
lini, led a chorus in the Italian Press in condemnation of any 
kind of Hapsburg restoration. It is interesting to note that 
the captain of the Italian ship of state seems to be trimming 
his sails to the new breeze. On February toth, 1935, the 
Gazzetta del Popolo, over the signature of the well-known 
Fascist publicist, Coppola, printed an article which concluded 
with a remarkable declaration to the effect that a Hapsburg 
on the throne in Vienna was in the long run the only guarantee 
against an extension of German influence to Austria, which 
would seriously imperil Italian interests. Since nothing is 
allowed to appear in the Italian Press that is not in conformity 
with the intentions of the Palazzo Chigi, the publication of 
that article may be taken as significant. Potentially at least 
the Italian veto on a revival of a Hapsburg monarchy in 
Vienna has been removed. 

France is in an impasse. Intrinsically there isno more French 
interest involved than there is British. Speaking generally, an 
Austrian constitutional monarchy would be viewed by the 
liberal-minded French people with perhaps more sympathy 
than the present hybrid Clerico-Fascist imitation of a cor- 
porate state. Yet recently M. Pierre Laval, the French 
Foreign Minister, callously waved aside the idea as inadmis- 
sible. A leading French diplomat, discussing the question with 
the present writer some time ago, put the French point of 
view very tersely and succinctly. “An Austrian monarchy,” 
he said, “ would not hurt us. Quite the contrary, since it 
would put union with Germany out of the question. But a 
Hapsburg in Vienna means that Vienna would take on a new 
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splendour and become an irresistible centre of political attrac- 
tion in the Danubian regions. That we cannot permit so long 
as the Czechs and Jugoslavs are our friends. The interests of 
France demand that Vienna should die!” One almost had 
the impression however that, for the sake of leading up to that 
last lapidary phrase, the Frenchman had overstated his case. 
That impression is strengthened by the nature of the advice 
which Chancellor Schuschnigg took back with him after that 
somewhat inglorious visit to Paris, when the French Govern- 
ment smuggled him into the capital by the backdoor of a 
small suburban railway station. The command or injunction 
was not: “ Thou shalt not bring Otto back!” but rather, 
“ Thou shalt not bring him back just now!” In other words, 
it is probably true to say that the Quai d’Orsay has no objec- 
tion in principle to the return, but has a decided objection in 
respect of time. The Little Entente is indubitably the cause 
of and the reason for this attitude. And here we touch the 
nerve centre of the whole problem. The States comprising 
the Little Entente will not hear of a Hapsburg restoration 
either in Vienna or in Budapest. Roumania would be affected 
by restoration only in Hungary ; but even in regard to Vienna 
she is nervous. At any rate she stands by her friends and her 
friends are, so far, adamant. The objections on the part of 
Jugoslavia are both understandable and reasonable. The 
people in those parts of Jugoslavia that were formerly under 
Hapsburg rule are discontented with Belgrade. They feel 
that they have exchanged King Log for King Stork. Many 
sigh for the good old times when the orderly administration of 
a Great Power protected them, and they were not left to the 
tender mercies of Serbian officials, who are notoriously corrupt 
and frequently inefficient. Moreover in Slovenia, adjoining 
Austrian territory, there is a population that is largely 
German in speech and in race. The elements of an irridenta 
are undoubtedly there, so that the nervousness of Belgrade 
is quite comprehensible. 

The case of Czechoslovakia is quite different. Her German 
minority is situated on the German, not on the Austrian, 
border. Her administration is efficient, and the Czechoslovak 
Republic guarantees her citizens a measure of civic liberty 
that turns the Austrians green with envy. It is really a case 
of municipal rather than national rivalry. Prague, sunning 
itself in its newly recovered glory as a capital city, fears that 
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it would experience a diminished lustre and be once more 
overshadowed by Vienna. There is no conceivable reason of 
any cogency why Czechoslovakia should object to a Hapsburg 
“kingdomlet” in Austria. But that is just the point: would it 
remain a “kingdomlet”? Or would it not wax again into an 
empire ? An emperor in a Vienna that presides over a tiny 
Alpine country is a historical paradox. One might just as well 
imagine a King of the Isle of Wight. A Hapsburg on the 
throne in Vienna and an empty throne next door in Budapest 
is unthinkable. Therein lies the real danger. Restoration in 
Hungary would follow restoration in Austria as surely and 
inevitably as day succeeds to night. The Austrians are 
douce, quiet, gentle and peaceful people. So long as they have 
liberty and the wherewithal to live—and at the moment they 
have neither—they are quiescent and content. But the Hun- 
garians are of very different mettle; they have been cast in 
another mould. They are turbulent, ambitious and warlike. 
They might not—their neighbours feel sure they would not— 
remain satisfied with a revived Austria-Hungary on a micro- 
scopic scale. They would dream Imperial dreams and seek 
ardently and ebulliently to translate those dreams into 
realities. When these considerations are urged on one of the 
Austrian Legitimist leaders he has a ready answer: ‘“ We 
are prepared to pledge the honour of the Hapsburgs that there 
shall be no attempt, direct or indirect, at territorial expansion. 
And history shows that the Hapsburgs have always kept their 
word! ” It is an answer of a sort, but apparently not of the 
sort that suffices to convince Belgrade, Prague and Bucarest. 
Yet the fact remains that upon the higher plane of world 
politics a Hapsburg in Vienna would afford strong guarantees 
against German expansion southwards. 

Neither Prague nor Belgrade can dam the rising tide of 
Austrian Legitimism. But in the present highly distraught 
state of Europe it is imperative that those responsible for the 
preservation of peace—in Prague, in Belgrade, but also in 
Paris and in London—should make up their minds now what 
they are going to do when that tide overflows into the historic _ 
Hofburg. It is also urgent, for there are crystal clear indica- 
tions that the day may not be remotev 
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POLAND AND HUNGARY. 


OLAND has recently seemed to present an insoluble 

problem in international politics. For fifteen years— 

such, at all events, has been the public belief—this 
recreated State has been a stumbling-block in the path of 
Franco-German understanding. But when Germany’s re- 
arming in 1933 became an acute danger, negotiations began, 
surprisingly enough, between Poland and Germany. Puzzling 
plans emerged and rumours that Poland was to be included 
in the group of revisionary Powers. The first difficulty 
encountered by French policy at Geneva after Hitler’s 
assumption of power was a Polish proposal for a change, 
that is a weakening of the Minority Statute. Here was the 
second great surprise. At first it was thought that the 
increase of danger from Germany would strengthen the bond 
between France and her Eastern ally. Even if this were not 
the case, a Polish-German rapprochement might be expected 
to bring an alleviation, not an aggravation, of the Peace 
Treaty attacked so bitterly by the German Nationalists. But 
still more surprises were to follow. The Government of 
Poland, that is, of the State whose present frontiers have been 
challenged most hotly by all revisionists, soon afterwards 
received the Hungarian Prime Minister, General Gémbés, 
the head of the most violent of the revisionary Governments. 
These facts are, indeed, warranted to confuse all the ideas 
which public opinion, and Anglo-Saxon public opinion in 
particular, has brought to bear on international politics 
since the War. 

Nevertheless it is possible to understand these events and 
to discover a logical sequence in what seems to be incon- 
sequent and illogical. To do this a glance at the past will be 
necessary. It was the Franco-Russian rapprochement of 1933 
that incited Poland to her strange policy. It is true that the 
Soviet State is less of a danger to Poland than the old Tsar- 
dom. Nevertheless, 1920 was within measurable distance of 
witnessing a Soviet Poland side by side with a Soviet Ukraine 
and the consequent restoration, under the Soviet Government, 
of Russia to its former dimensions. If that has been forgotten 
in the West, it is remembered in Poland. Perhaps the West 
did not visualise all the possible results of the Franco-Russian 
Pact, but Poland realised them all the more vividly. In a 
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situation such as the present a political alliance is necessarily 
also a military alliance. To-day, however, the latter demands 
close technical co-operation between the General Staffs, so 
that the more powerful ally frequently gains the upper hand. 
If Poland remains unreservedly attached to the Franco- 
Russian system—such is no doubt the opinion of the leaders 
of her foreign policy—it means peaceful penetration by the 
Soviet State and the ultimate restoration of the old Russian 
Empire under the Soviet star as far as the Vistula. But the 
historic attitude of Poland towards Russia resembles that of, 
say, Austria towards Prussia. It is a relationship of ancient, 
deep-rooted rivalry for the hegemony of the Slav world. 

From the early Middle Ages the Poles have belonged to the 
Slavonic races driven Eastward by the Holy Roman Empire. 
The Slavs found themselves mid-way between the orbits of 
Roman and of Byzantine culture, adopting Roman Catho- 
licism in the North and the Orthodox Church in the South. 
Their constitution, however, was not based on Roman law 
but on ancient racial tradition, and Poland might be termed 
a pre-feudal, tribal Republic rather than a feudal State, as it 
is generally assumed to be. Thus hereditary monarchy, that 
most typical institution of feudalism, could never establish 
itself in Poland; the Kings of Poland remain the elected 
heads of the State—reges ret publica. 

It was typical of so loosely constructed a federal State that 
its geographical frontiers always remained fluid. It was the 
historic tendency of Poland to carry this tribal constitution 
further Eastward, and to unite all Slavonic races not included 
in the Roman Empire. In her period of youthful vigour, at 
the end of the sixteenth century, King Stephan Bathory 
stood before Moscow. From the time of Peter the Great, 
that is from the beginning of modern Russian history, the 
Tsar renewed the old endeavour to unite all the Slav races. 
The difference between the Tsar’s idea and that of the Poles 
was that the Tsar had in mind a renewal of the Byzantine 
Empire, whose heir he considered himself to be, whereas 
Poland dreamed of federal extension. This latter conception 
assumed a modern form through Poland’s great soldier and 
statesman, Kosciuszko, The eighteenth-century hero and 
patriot, who had fought in his youth under Washington in 
the War of Independence, aspired to link up the Slav nations 
in a kind of United States. He defended Poland, his native 
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country, in which he traced a residue of the oldest forms of 
democracy and republicanism, and he defended it as the 
starting-point of the new democracy of the Eastern nations. 
He was defeated by the Tsar in 1794 at the Battle of Maczie- 
jowicz, in consequence of which most of Poland became 
Russian. One part had already fallen to the King of Prussia 
in virtue of ancient feudal rights. Galicia had likewise been 
separated from the confederation, and then fell to the Empire, 
that is, to the House of Habsburg. The three Powers who 
divided up the country had their parties of followers in 
Poland itself. The strongest was the Russian party, and 
there were Polish patriots, such as Prince Adam Czartorisky, 
who looked on Russia’s annexation of Poland as a step 
towards the Slavonic United States. 

Needless to say such a past left its traces in Poland. But 
it is important to note that the new Poland is by no means a 
revival of the old federal principle, which gave scope to all 
and sundry races, but a centralised nationalist State on the 
French model, with unified language and centralised admin- 
istration. Such a State, however, spells oppression in the 
eyes of racial groups whose language, dialect or religious 
tradition differ from those of the State—witness the example 
of Hungary in the nineteenth century and up to the end 
of the World War. The Pan-Slav idea of confederation is 
represented to-day, at least in principle, by the constitution 
of the Soviet Union which is thus able to attract some Slav 
groups. In the non-Slav world this past is either unknown or 
forgotten. The Slavs, however, remember it only too well. 
In every country there are certain political moments which 
are determined by past history and which influence the 
political game in the form of unwritten law. Thus the 
probability of a war, in which Poland would have to endure 
occupation by Russian troops, offers a terrifying prospect 
to the supporters of the modern Polish State, if not to the 
various political and national minorities. 

It is known, moreover, that since the end of the war there 
have been various differences of opinion between Poland and 
her Slav neighbour, the Czech Republic. Dr. Bene’ has 
always refused to sign a Treaty of Guarantees with Poland. 
Though there have been no diplomatic relations between the 
Czechoslovak Republic and the Soviet Union for a long time, 
Czechoslovakia has nevertheless seen no reason to bind 
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herself in a way that might be considered hostile by Russia. 
Even in 1920, during the Red offensive against Warsaw, no 
alliance was formed between the two northern Slav republics, 
One section of Czech opinion believes correctly enough that 
such questions as Lithuania or the Ukraine do not concern 
Czechoslovakia. But another section, which represents the 
Opposition of the Right as against the Radical-Democrat 
Government policy with its Western leanings, is no less 
passionately Russophil to-day than in the earlier Austrian 
period. It is in particular the men of the Right who do not 
wish to enter upon any course of action against Russia, which 
would be not only hostile to the Soviet, but also against 
Russia’s territorial unity, be her régime what it may. The 
reason for the success of Benes’s foreign policy is that his 
Western frontier has protected the young Republic from all 
Easterly anti-Russian adventures. As is well known, the 
more or less vague aims of the Polish Imperialists lie in the 
Ukraine, whose Cossack races were attached to the Polish 
confederation in the past. Amongst the Poles it is the 
Nationalists in particular who show but little interest in 
those parts of Poland that were formerly German. It is 
common knowledge that the anti-German Korfanty, like all 
the Poles of Posen, was opposed to Pilsudski, whose sym- 
pathies lay farther Eastward. 

In such a state of affairs, it is indeed a difficult task for 
French foreign policy to keep up a simultaneous alliance with 
Russia and Poland. Not without reason has Henri de Kerillis, 
a frequent interpreter in the Echo de Paris of the views held 
by the French General Staff, soothingly pointed out, as an 
aerial expert, that in a future war the chief importance of the 
Soviet Union as an ally of France would be in the air, and 
that it would suffice if the Russian air fleet were to fly over 
Poland without the presence of Red troops on Polish soil. 

Such is the constellation that has arisen through Poland’s 
strange position and policy since 1933, after Hitler’s seizure 
of power and the Franco-Russian Pact, and it is of this that 
Hungary is now seeking to take advantage. By history and 
by tradition, that country is very close to Poland, and 
several times in bygone centuries both countries were under 
the same rule. Especially vivid amidst their many common 
traditions are the memories of liberalism—of solidarity in 
the Wars of Liberation of the nineteenth century. These 
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memories make psychologically possible the foreign policy 
which is hovering in the mind of the present Hungarian 
Government, a policy, of course, by no means based on 
liberal ideas. Modern official Hungary, clinging with might 
and main to the phantom of the restoration of St. Stephen’s 
empire, is constantly trying to win over one of the victorious 
Powers to her claims to revision. France and England are 
too far away, too little interested in Central Europe, and are, 
in fact, the authors of the Peace Treaty. Meanwhile, Hun- 
garian policy has succeeded in attaching itself to Italy. The 
price of this Italian friendship was an active anti-Jugoslav 
policy. Hungary entrusted her foreign policy to Herr von 
Kanya, who had worked in closest co-operation with Bercht- 
hold before 1914 and who was, so to speak, the first specialist 
in anti-Jugoslav policy. At this price Hungary succeeded in 
retaining Italian friendship, although Jugoslavia was the 
neighbour who had received the smallest share of the Hun- 
garian Irredenta. Franco-Italian understanding, which means 
Italy’s renunciation of her previous policy towards Jugo- 
slavia, put an end to Italian patronage in Hungary even 
before it was complete. During the Hungarian-Jugoslav 
dispute at Geneva as to the perpetrators of the Marseilles 
murder the Italian representative remained very cool and 
almost neutral. 

Hungary must look for a new patron amongst the Powers, 
and the nearest ally can only be Poland. There are various 
inducements for such a Pact. The Hungarian Government 
has never quite given up the possibility of a Habsburg 
restoration ; but Poland would cause the least trouble in that 
regard. Above all, however, the basis of the present Hun- 
garian Government is the anti-Bolshevist reaction. Hungary 
is the anti-Bolshevist State par excellence. At the time of the 
Red attack on Warsaw in 1920 she demanded a common 
frontier with Poland—to the detriment of Czechoslovakia— 
as the price of Hungarian participation in Poland’s “ new 
crusade against oriental barbarism.” The Hungarian Premier 
at that time, Count Teleki, had already spoken to that effect 
in Parliament. In 1927 the Pesti Hirlap published a docu- 
ment—which was forged, and was repudiated soon after- 
wards—dated 1920 and signed by the Ambassador Maurice 
Paléologue, in which France was stated to have laid such a 
proposal before the Hungarian Government. Sometimes, the 
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wish becomes father to the thought—and in particular to the 
forgeries. 

A common frontier between Poland and Hungary would 
thus far be founded on historical fact, in that the province of 
Zips, which is now Czech and was Hungarian till 1918, was 
formerly under Polish rule for over three centuries. A 
similar case is that of Austrian Silesia, a province which now, 
like Zips, belongs to Czechoslovakia by virtue of the Plebis- 
cite of 1919, but which Poland had claimed in 1918 on the 
ground of having possessed it formerly, and because it includes 
a Polish-speaking minority. Similarly, the Ukrainians who 
inhabit three different States to-day—the Soviet Union, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia—were formerly members of the 
Polish confederation. The plan was that Poland was to 
renounce her claims to several German provinces. A slice of 
Slovakia, it was thought, would be a good substitute, because 
the Slovak language is closely allied, not only to Czech, but 
also to Polish. 

Such are the inducements, ideological and territorial, 
whereby Hungary is seeking to win over Warsaw to an 
alliance against Czechoslovakia. Poland is to stand side by 
side with Hungary as “ Europe’s anti-Bolshevist guard in 
Eastern Europe.” If Poland were inclined to take up such an 
attitude towards Czechoslovakia, she would be Hungary’s 
most valuable ally. Hungarian nationalism regards Czecho- 
slovakia as its worst enemy, because it is “‘ a semi-Bolshevist 
democracy,” the head of the Little Entente, and the 
Succession State which opposes the Habsburg schemes with 
the greatest energy. It is true that the allied Republic enjoys 
French protection, and internally it is also the strongest of 
the Succession States. Nevertheless, there would be some 
hope of isolating her if Poland and Hungary entered upon an 
alliance that might also be supported by Germany. Such are 
the hopes and schemes of Hungary to-day. 

We must not imagine, however, that such plans on the 
part of the various rulers have much prospect of success. 
Poland is unlikely to be inclined for a final break with 
France. Moreover, in any difficult situation Germany’s 
opponents can almost always rely on the incompetence and 
clumsiness of German policy. When the Franco-Russian 
Pact and its ultimate issues caused Poland, as we saw, to 
enter into direct negotiations with Germany and to reduce 
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the problems outstanding between the two countries to the 
right proportions, Hitlerite Germany must needs approach 
the Poles with proposals that could only meet with refusal in 
Warsaw. In the Reichswehr Memorandum to Hindenburg, 
published (and not since denied) in the White Book Con- 
cerning the Events of June 30th (Editions du Carrefour, Paris, 
1935), Poland is already referred to as a military ally “on 
whom, of course, no very high value can be placed.” The 
Memorandum of the Reich Minister of Economics to the 
London World Economic Conference in 1933 openly men- 
tioned a German colonisation of the Ukraine with Polish 
support. Such tactless publicity must have been little to the 
relish of the Poles. 

In the German Press, Poland has now suddenly become 
“the sister nation.” This new version is, of course, as 
incorrect as the previous one. Hitherto the German Nation- 
alists spoke of “ the subjection of the leading cultural nation 
of Europe to the most uncultured Slavs.” It was forgotten 
that the Poland of the Anjous, of the Jagellons, of Copernicus, 
was a flourishing kingdom during the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, at a time when there was no mention of the 
Hohenzollern State. It was forgotten that Poland seized, to 
use Mazzini’s expression, “ the initiative in historical develop- 
ment ” in the Slav world, and that in the nineteenth century, 
with Kosciuszko, she became the model for the national 
reawakening of Europe. 

The assurances made in fresh approaches to Poland by 
Hitler’s Germany, in its despairing efforts to break down the 
isolation which it had created itselfi—assurances which 
guaranteed to Poland possession of the Corridor and the East 
German frontier for ten years, and in addition the sphere of 
influence in the Baltic Provinces hitherto obstinately claimed 
by Germany—went further than any Government of the 
Weimar Republic in the surrender of so-called national 
interests. The Republican Government made efforts to earn 
from so-called Nationalist public opinion the reputation of 
possessing sound national intentions ; a Nationalist Govern- 
ment need make no such efforts, since it already holds the 
patent for Nationalist spirit. Concessions were made which 
offered Poland practically everything that she desired. 

As a matter of fact, nothing was done towards a German- 
Polish or indeed towards any German-Slav understanding 
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during the fourteen years of the Weimar Republic. Whether 
from ignorance or from inability to set itself free from the old 
German policy, the German Republic did nothing to prepare, 
first a psychological and then a territorial understanding. 
Germany had scarcely any relations worth mentioning with 
the Czechoslovak Republic and nothing but bad relations 
with Poland. Hardly any Germans were able to recognise 
in the Slav revolution the real revolution of Central Europe. 
The Bismarckian conception of “ the policy of force” left no 
room for the conception of a revolutionary solidarity among 
the nations, such as had been rife in 1848 and in.1918. Even 
the approach between Germany and Russia was not planned 
on an ideological basis, but was conceived either from the 
purely economic standpoint as by Rathenau, or from the 
purely military one as by the Reichswehr. It was a policy 
which drove Poland to strengthen her French alliance. 

Probably the Polish Government will never place full 
confidence in Germany, and as for Hungary as a go-between, 
the Poles have a more vivid recollection of Hungary’s alliance 
with Germany in the World War than of the Wars of Libera- 
tion or even of the common frontier of the Middle Ages. 
Only recently, at the time of the Hungarian-Jugoslav con- 
flict, General Gémbés confessed in a speech in Parliament 
that the Third Reich lay nearer to his heart than the Weimar 
Republic, and that in fact he felt more drawn to the Germany 
now struggling for recognition in the world than to any other 
European Power. The Polish Government is more likely to 
postpone her vague South-Eastern schemes and endeavour 
to develop her position in the Baltic provinces. 

Poland, considering herself the centre of the territorial 
sphere that divides Russia from Central Europe, has recently 
seen in the Franco-Russian Pact danger of an extension of the 
Russian sphere of influence, which would imperil this position 
of hers in the Baltic provinces. Warsaw’s attitude, therefore, 
is strictly logical. Only sometimes it is difficult to foresee the 
consequences which Poland may deduce from a position 
which may be threatening, but which is not unfavourable 
from a diplomatic point of view. 

BELA MENCZzER. 


WILLIAM COBBETT. 


NLY a century divides us from the death of William 
C ) cotter: (1762-1835), yet it takes a vigorous imagination 

to grasp the conditions under which he lived and, 
above all, the first twenty formative years of his existence. 
He came of peasant stock, and there probably has never been 
a time when so many men of that stock have risen to eminence. 
The peasants, too, of his generation were much better off 
than is commonly imagined, better off in real wages though 
not in money wages. The clothes of the peasant may have 
been scanty, but they were stouter and more lasting than 
the garments of to-day. No doubt the wages paid in coin of 
the realm were low, but they were supplemented by the 
grazing of his cow on the common, the fuel he could readily 
gather, and the supply of milk that came his way. At harvest 
there came gleaning-time, when a small family could gather 
enough corn to last them at least to the New Year. The church 
bell used to be rung morning and evening, and none could 
dare begin before others, nor stay at the gleaning work after 
the evening bell was sounded. The world of the peasant was 
not precisely Paradise, but there was more happiness in it 
than we sometimes think. 

In these days of schools with large classrooms, scientific 
apparatus, and specialised teachers, we pride ourselves on 
the advance made in educational methods. But are we 
quite sure that this advance is as real as we choose to 
believe ? Take a story. Faraday was once questioned on what 
he was accomplishing. He was usually a patient man, but 
to this questioner for once he gave an impatient answer. 
“‘ ’m not securing results.” “Why?” ‘ Because I am not 
meeting with any obstacles.”’ Obstacles are really required 
if true progress is to be achieved. No doubt the classrooms of 
the middle of the eighteenth century were non-existent at 
the primary schools, and even at the public schools scientific 
apparatus was conspicuous by its absence, and specialised 
teachers were almost unheard of. Of course we immediately 
cry out, “‘ What an unprogressive state of affairs |!” Perhaps 
it was, and yet, in spite of the poor primary schools, Sir 
Leslie Stephen deliberately affirms that there is probably no 
period in English history at which a greater number of poor 
men have risen to distinction, even in science. John Dalton, 
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the son of a poor weaver, left his mark in chemistry, and till 
our own day Dalton’s law held the field. James Watt, the 
son of a carpenter, invented the steam engine. Thomas 
Telford, the son of a shepherd, was the great engineer who 
covered our land with aqueducts and harbours, erecting inter 
alia the Menai Bridge on the suspension principle, scarcely 
tried before in England. George Rennie, the son of a Scots 
farmer, was an agriculturist and inventor of considerable 
note. Robert Owen, the son of a saddler, was a manufacturer 
of outstanding importance as well as a Socialist, the father, 
indeed, of present-day Socialism. Joseph Lancaster, the son 
of a small shopkeeper, led the way in the reform of education, 
and the Lancastrian system of education once upon a time 
held pride of place in the educational world. Joseph White, 
the son of a poor weaver, was Oxford professor of Arabic. 
Richard Porson, the son of a Norfolk parish clerk, was the 
greatest Greek scholar of his generation, sent to Eton and 
Cambridge by the sagacity of his incumbent and his squire. 
William Gifford, the son of a small Devonshire tradesman, 
was a satirist and the editor of Ihe Quarterly Review. Thomas 
Paine, the son also of a small tradesman, was a political 
pamphleteer who impressed himself upon the United States 
as well as our own land. Robert Burns, the son of a small 
farmer, is perhaps the greatest of the poets who have risen 
from the ranks. William Cobbett, the son of an agricultural 
labourer, was among the pithiest of our writers. These names 
on our bead-roll—and they are by no means exhaustive— 
suggest that there is more to be said for eighteenth-century 
education than is usually believed. 

William Cobbett was endowed with singularly fine physical 
health, and his mind remained vigorous to the end of his long 
life. After reaching his three score and ten years he could 
still boast of riding over the country with the youngest ; or 
doing a day’s work as energetic as that of any one of his own 
labourers. His habit was to retire at eight or nine and to rise 
at four or five in the morning. No doubt his early life rendered 
him the abstemious and temperate man—temperate in food, 
but never in speech—that he always was. He never ate 
anything after his early dinner, with the exception of a little 
bread with his tea. He avoided spirits, wine, ale, and porter, 
carrying his dislike of them to such a degree that he would 
not sit down in a room where they were consumed. He was, 
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in a word, a fine physical specimen of the English breed, racy 
of the soil in all that he said and did, and he said much and did 
more. Like all of us, he possessed the defects of his qualities. 
His prodigious industry, his strong self-confidence, his tough- 
ness of fibre, his outstanding prejudices, his practical view of 
life, his insistence on material values, the love of home and 
independence, the delight in fighting for fighting’s sake, and 
the utter incapacity to recognise defeat—all these qualities 
characterise the man. 

It is time to say a little about his varied career. His father, 
like his grandfather, was a day-labourer, working at Farnham 
in Surrey. He had raised himself somewhat in life, having 
enough arithmetic to become a land-measurer, and his son 
in turn also raised himself. The valley of Farnham is a rich 
one, bounded by the unfruitful sands of Aldershot and 
Frensham. In this contrast of garden and desert the lad 
learned his love of rural life that never forsook him. He was 
in course of time to transform himself into a politician and a 
pamphleteer, but at bottom he was always a man of the soil, 
caring, in all the hot and bitter struggles of his life, for the 
farmer and the farm-labourer. When only thirteen he ran 
away to Windsor, where the homely George ITI was living, and 
he secured employment in the king’s garden. There he spent 
his last threepence in buying Swift’s Tale of a Tub, and he 
tells us that when he lost this book at sea afterwards he felt 
the loss more acutely than he ever did far greater calamities. 
For The Tale of a Tub the young gardener sacrificed his supper, 
and his supper was well lost, for no one can doubt the influence 
of the grim Dean of St. Patrick’s Cathedral upon Cobbett. 
Not that he possessed the Dean’s impressiveness of style or 
his keenness of satire, but he certainly inherited his simplicity 
of phrase and his simplicity of diction which he employed with 
rare effect. 

At seventeen he returned home, and returned home to run 
away again. This time he tried the city, going to London, 
where he at last turned lawyer’s clerk. Towards the close of 
the American War of Independence he enlisted in a regiment 
which was recruiting for Nova Scotia. He employed his 
leisure in acquiring English grammar and reading the English 
classics, and by this time he had read much more than Swift’s 
writings. He quickly won promotion—such a man could not 
be kept back—and he also won the respect of the officers with 
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whom he came into contact. His marriage was characteristic 
of the man. When he was in New Brunswick he saw one early 
December morning a girl of thirteen, scrubbing a wash-tub 
in the snow. She was the daughter of a soldier, a sergeant- 
major like Cobbett himself. He made up his mind to marry 
her in due time. Her father supported his suit. Three or four 
years after Cobbett had made his resolve the parents of the 
girl were ordered to Woolwich. Cobbett, thinking the risks 
of a residence in this town were neither few nor slight, 
recommended her to take up her residence with some decent 
folk who would board her. In order to meet her expenses he 
handed over to her all his savings, amounting to no less a sum 
than a hundred and fifty guineas. They then parted for three 
or four years, and parting meant much in the days when the 
Atlantic rolled between a couple and posts were practically 
unknown for the poor. At last Cobbett returned with his 
regiment to England to find her a maid-of-all-work in a 
family. She returned him his hundred and fifty guineas 
unbroken, and in a few weeks they were married. He was 
destined to have trouble after trouble in public affairs, but 
he was among the fortunate ones of the earth to have none 
in private. 

Enemies accused him of peculation, but he triumphantly 
vindicated himself from this charge. This attack led him to 
examine with minute attention the pay of the soldier, and 
in The Soldier's Friend he warmly advocated its increase. 
His action endangered his personal liberty, and he retired to 
St. Omer, where he applied himself to the study of the French 
language and literature. The French Revolution was then 
raging, and he emigrated to Philadelphia in October 1792, 
where he spent his time in teaching English to French refugees. 
The American War of Independence had not long finished, 
and England was still being assaulted, not with the sword 
but with the pen. “ Hearing my country attacked,” Cobbett 
declares, ‘‘ I became her defender through thick and thin.” 
The last phrase is in complete keeping with the man, for he 
never could defend by half measures. Whole-hearted support 
he gave to his country and to the highest interests of the 
country of his adoption. The question of the American 
constitution was still being fought out, and it was not in 
the power of Cobbett not to take a side. On the one hand 
were Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, the promoters of the 
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Democratic party, whose sympathies lay with France. On the 
other hand there were Washington, Hamilton, and Adams, 
the promoters of the Federal party, whose sympathies lay 
with England. Could anyone doubt which party Cobbett 
preferred ? He straightway declared war upon the Democrats, 
and declared war with all the virulence and the violence of 
the ready pen he commanded. He assailed Priestley, Paine, 
and Franklin, especially Franklin, under the thin disguise of 
his favourite nom de plume, Tom Porcupine. We give a 
specimen of his attack upon the last : 


Every one will, I hope, have the goodness to believe that my 
grandfather was no philosopher. Indeed he was not. He never 
made the lightning rod, nor bottled up a quart of sunshine in his 
life. He was no almanack maker, nor quack, nor chimney-doctor, 
nor soap boiler, nor ambassador, nor printer’s devil. Neither was 
he a deist ; and all his children were born in wedlock. The legacies 
he left were his scythe, his reap-hook, and his flail. He bequeathed 
no old and irrecoverable debts to an hospital. He never cheated 
the poor during his life, nor mocked them at his death. He has, it 
is true, been suffered to sleep quietly beneath the green sward ; 
but if his descendants cannot point to his statue over the door of a 
library, they have not the mortification to hear him daily accused 
of having been a profligate, a hypocrite, and an infidel. 


Naturally such a hard hitter found the United States not 
exactly a bed of roses, and he sailed for England in June 
1800, where he found his journalistic writings were to secure 
him a warm welcome from the government party. His pen 
was required in the long war against France, and was sorely 
needed to lend courage to the nation. Windham supported 
our journalist in his activities against French revolutionary 
principles, though the stout anti-gallican principles of his 
daily paper The Porcupine failed to secure sufficient support 
from the public. In January 1802 he began Cobbett’s Weekly 
Political Register, which, with very trifling interruptions, was 
continued to his death, more than thirty-three years after, 
and in it he delivered his soul frankly and freely. 

In 1804 his attitude in public matters underwent a change, 
for he turned to the popular side in politics. He had spoken 
his mind on the grave situation in Ireland, and Judge 
Johnson of the Irish Bench had also spoken his mind. 
Cobbett had published anonymously the views of the latter, 
and a charge of libel was preferred against the publisher. 
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He was convicted, but escaped action on the discovery of the 
true authorship. Cobbett found that up to now he had been 
on the wrong side in Irish affairs, and he realised that where 
he had been in the wrong in one matter, he might be in others 
as well. As an old soldier he was keenly interested in the 
army, and old comrades brought him information upon what 
was actually happening when our country was at war, and 
when every soldier counted in our defence against Napoleon. 
Mrs. Clarke was the mistress of the Duke of York, the 
commander-in-chief, and thereby the master of appointments 
in the British army. Cobbett supplied facts on the way in 
which f s. d. contributed and appointments were obtained, 
and his facts were generally marked by accuracy and intelli- 
gence. Nor did he confine his comments to the bribes paid 
for appointments. Flogging of soldiers for trivial offences 
was then too common almost to call for comment, but it 
called for outspoken comment on the part of Cobbett. He 
wrote with severity on military flogging, and was consequently 
prosecuted. He was fined a thousand pounds and imprisoned 
for two years. He then offered, we regret to say, to drop his 
paper in order to escape punishment. His offer was unavailing, 
and he came out of prison a ruined man pecuniarily. Never- 
theless, he redoubled his literary efforts in his Political 
Register, where he exposed the domestic distresses of the day 
and the manufacturing troubles with all the unsparing vigour 
that had always characterised his pen. In 1816 he pleaded 
passionately for parliamentary reform, and reduced the price 
of his newspaper to twopence. The result of this change was 
that he enormously increased its circulation among the work- 
ing classes, becoming the popular journalist of his day. He 
took up all sorts of popular causes, and took them up not 
invariably wisely. He supported Queen Caroline in her 
matrimonial affairs, and with an utter disregard for con- 
sistency. He glorified Tom Paine as much as he had formerly 
abused him. Of course the inconsistent can fall back upon the 
plea Cardinal Newman advanced when he held: “In a higher 
world, it may be different, but here below to live is to change, 
and to be perfect is to have changed often.” In this sense 
Cobbett was steadily advancing towards the goal of ultimate 
perfection. His inconsistencies passed into a proverb. Few 
journalists have contradicted themselves so flatly and so 
repeatedly, and yet somehow Cobbett contrived to leave the 
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impression of tenacity of mind and honesty of purpose upon 
his readers. On his release from prison Burdett entertained 
him to dinner, and asked sympathisers also to attend. When 
the guests lifted their soup plates, each found the reprint 
of a lampoon which, some years before, Cobbett had written 
on his host, and which a waiter had been bribed to distribute. 

Journalist he was and journalist he remained to the end, 
yet he never forgot the countryside in which he had been born 
and bred. To-day, when so many of the causes of his quarrels 
have long since been forgotten, and when none save students 
of the past turn even to his Political Register, there is his 
Rural Rides, which no one who loves English literature can 
afford to ignore. His favourite pursuits had always been 
farming and gardening, and even when he became a member 
of Parliament he could not forget his old loves. The country 
landscape, the humble houses dotting it, the village economics 
among which he was bred—these are quite plain in his book. 
No less plain are the fine observations of Nature, reminding 
us of White of Selborne, and his portraits of the men and 
women he knew intimately have as much a touch of Gains- 
borough as his picture of the subdued beauty of home scenery ; 
and the innate sweetness of English country life might come 
from the hand of Constable himself. 

Ebenezer Elliott, who sang rhymes that moved Cobbett’s 
generation, thus sang of the man himself : 


O bear him where the rain can fall, 
And where winds can blow ; 

And let the sun weep o’er his pall 

As to the grave ye go ! 

And in some little lone churchyard, 
Beside the growing corn, 

Lay gentle Nature’s stern prose bard, 
Her mightiest peasant-born. 

Yes ! let the wild-flower wed his grave, 
That bees may murmur near, 

When o’er his last home bend the brave, 
And say—‘ A man lies here ! ” 

For Britons honour Cobbett’s name, 
Though rashly oft he spoke ; 

And none can scorn, and few will blame 
The low-laid heart of oak. 


RosBert H. Murray. 


THE FOREST CAMPS OF AMERICA. 


HE United States of America inherited a great store- 

house of wealth in her virgin forests. In relation to 

agricultural land they were greater than those of any 
other country in the world, not even excepting Australia, 
Canada, or Russia. When the Pilgrim Fathers landed, they 
were confronted with what they regarded as an inexhaustible 
supply of wood. They and their descendants declared war 
on the forests, often burning them to make their farms, and 
recklessly destroyed that God-given tree inheritance which 
seemed to be beyond the possibility of exhaustion. It was 
natural that the boy Washington with his little axe, even 
though cutting the proverbial cherry-tree, should become the 
hero of the nation. In the early days there was always that 
forest frontier to conquer. The man with an axe became a 
symbol of progress. The forest was an enemy to be fought. 
Before a rapidly growing population the destruction became 
greater and greater until, to-day, seven-eighths of the virgin 
forests have been cut or destroyed. 

But to-day a remarkable thing has happened. Under the 
Presidency of Franklin D. Roosevelt the nation has become 
tree-conscious. The value of their tree-heritage has suddenly 
dawned upon the people. The President’s dramatic action in 
sending three hundred and fifty thousand young men to the 
rescue of the vanishing forests is causing tree-lovers’ eyes to 
open wide with wonder and the eyes of the prophets of 
calamity to grow narrow with the stirring that it brings to 
their imagination. I shall always look back with a deep sense 
of gratitude to the opportunity that was afforded to me of 
discussing with the President the project which later took the 
form of establishing by the United States Government the 
Civil Conservation Corps. 

A few weeks before my interview with Roosevelt, I had 
been sitting with an old Indian friend at the end of many 
days’ trek in his native woods which naturally he loved, 
when he suddenly remarked: “ There is a lot of unemploy- 
ment. There will be many forest fires this summer.” That 
was all he said. Like most of his tribe, he was a man of few 
words, but the deep significance of this simple remark was 
not borne home to me till I learnt that the custom of the old 
régime had been to pay casual labourers as much as the 
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equivalent of a {1 a day to put out forest fires, and that a 
vast sum of money was being spent annually on this account. 
Without comment, I repeated the simple statement of my 
Indian friend of the trees to the President. For several 
seconds he remained in thoughtful silence with his direct eyes 
averted and into them came a distant look. I felt then, in the 
few moments that elapsed before he again spoke, that this 
man of action was evolving a great plan for forest protection. 
He knew that millions of dollars were being wasted, never to 
return, for repeated fires had burnt not only the trees but the 
humus and good earth that had accumulated through the 
centuries and had laid bare the rocky or stony subsoil. The 
damage done by fire cannot be truly estimated. It is more 
than the destruction of timber, it means the destruction of 
the soil. 

Maybe it was then that he had his glorious vision of com- 
bining the task of taking care of thousands of unemployed 
young men and of building up the forests. Theodore Roose- 
velt had declared : “‘ When you help to preserve our forests, 
or plant new ones, you are acting the part of good citizens,” 
and Calvin Coolidge once wrote: ‘‘ If the Government ever 
needs to give work to the unemployed, an enlarged system of 
reafforestation would be a partial solution free from objec- 
tions. It would not interfere with the rates of wages, or 
marketing of productions in any of the existing industries.” 

Gifford Pinchot, Governor of Pennsylvania, ever since he 
was the first forester under Theodore Roosevelt had preached 
the gospel of conservation, but it remained for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to take action. 

Statistics show that his civilian army of foresters have 
effected an average reduction in fire losses for all Federal 
forest lands amounting to fifty per cent. This is equivalent 
to saving in one year {45,000,000 worth of timber ; so, on that 
ground alone, his action in establishing the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps Camps has been more than justified. But in 
addition to this tremendous saving of natural forest wealth 
from destruction by fire, the Corps have carried out valuable 
work in thinning 5,000,000 acres of cut-over forests that have 
come up in a thicket. They have, too, carried out a campaign 
against beetle and insect pests on another 10,000,000 acres. 
Besides this, they have planted over 300,000 acres of young 
trees, 
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I have followed up the work of these lads in camp. At first 
they found the life strenuous—that was to be expected. 
Pioneering in the woods, clearing sites for camps and making 
roads of access, even though they worked but six hours a 
day, is a far cry from life in the City. But asked whether they 
would change their life in the camp for City lights, see what 
they would say. They have become hard, healthy and 
creative. They believe in the value of the work they are 
doing, though they may never see the results of their labours. 
There is a wonderful spirit in the C.C.C. Camps. Like the 
old-time pioneers, they have made for themselves homes in 
the bush. They have their little clearings for cultivation, of 
course, and those who have a bent in that direction often 
grow their own vegetables, but the forest to them is not an 
enemy to be overcome. It is their best friend, for the work of 
thinning and other improvements is providing them with a 
life under ideal conditions. In talking to them you sense that 
particular exaltation that comes to men who work among 
trees and are in love with them. One of their number, recently 
describing the life of the C.C.C. Camps, said: ‘I think it 
must have been the thought of making us pioneers that made 
our President speak of recreating our manhood from the 
ground up.” 

So valuable has been their work that the President 
expressed the hope that their number might be increased 
three-fold. The Forestry officials do not expect to see the 
Corps cease operations at the end of the emergency. Mr. 
Ferdinand A. Silcox, the newly-appointed chief of the 
American Forestry Service, predicts their development into a 
permanent system for training young men in the appreciation 
of the nation’s forest preserves. “ We dreamed years ago of 
the things we could do with these vast areas if we had the 
proper help and enough of it,” he said. ‘“ Now we can see the 
things which can be done.” 

We in England have our forest problems, but they are not 
insurmountable. They are small by comparison with those of 
the United States of America. Nevertheless they are pressing 
and should be tackled at the first opportunity. It is not gener- 
ally realised that during the war we cut four-fifths of our 
forests and at the present rate of planting it will take over a 
hundred years to restore our forests to the position that they 
were in before the outbreak of war. In a time of national 
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emergency they were badly depleted, but they probably saved 
the invasion of our land. Timber is a bulky material and if it 
has to be imported obviously requires ships. In war-time 
every ton of shipping was in demand to bring in foodstuffs, 
transport troops and munitions. Food is perishable and 
cannot be stored in any great quantity, but has to be supplied 
fresh as it is required. Unlike food, timber can be stored 
where it grows, and under proper management can be 
improved in value for the keeping. Hence, tree-planting may 
be made a form of national insurance and is just as important 
a part of the defence in time of war as ships. 

In the old days when timber was in demand for the navy, 
it was considered a patriotic duty to plant for one’s country 
to provide “ the wooden walls of Old England”; and one 
reads of retired admirals who walked along the country lanes 
tucking acorns into the hedgerows which they hoped in due 
time would reinforce the bulwarks of defence. In the past 
landowners generally planted for their sons or their grandsons, 
but to-day conditions in Great Britain are so changed there 
is little encouragement for them to do so any longer. In the 
first place, the death duties take so heavy a toll that only 
three deaths in succession are required to break up a wooded 
estate. Thus, this natural inducement to planting has been 
removed. 

As an example of what has been done in another part of the 
Empire, New Zealand has a constructive forest plan by which 
forest bonds have been sold to the public. One Corporation 
alone has disposed of something in the neighbourhood of 
£4,000,000 worth of these bonds. But in that country, owing 
to ideal climatic conditions, investors have to wait but a 
comparatively short time to see results, for tree growth is 
truly phenomenal. In England it would be necessary to wait 
for thirty to thirty-five years at least, to reap the full benefit 
of planting. If only we had embarked upon a really pro- 
gressive nationally-conceived scheme for afforestation after 
war-time cutting, we should not have found ourselves in the 
deplorable condition in which we are to-day. But it is no good 
regretting what might have been. It is far better to set to 
work and endeavour to remedy the damage inflicted during 
the war years. True, the Forestry Commission have made a 
start; but in 1931 the grant was cut to something in the 
neighbourhood of {400,000 a year, which under existing 
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management only allows for the planting of a little over 
20,000 acres a year. A simple calculation will show how long 
at that rate it will take to plant the three million acres which 
are now lying idle. 

Before the war the things that were generally made from 
wood were numbered as 500, but to-day, with the develop- 
ment of the cellulose industry, something in the neighbour- 
hood of 4,000 uses for wood have been counted. For every 
single substitute found for wood there are about ten new 
uses for forest products. As much as {80,000,000 has been 
paid in a single year to foreign countries for timber and other 
forest products. A large proportion of that timber comes from 
Russia. In that country at the present rate of cutting it has 
been estimated that the accessible virgin forests will be 
depleted within thirty years. In the state of the world as it is 
to-day, it is not wise to be dependent on foreign countries for 
timber. The fact is that we are steering straight for a world- 
famine in soft wood. The trees, apart from their direct 
economic value in the shape of timber, exert a beneficial 
influence affecting climate, agriculture and even the very 
existence of man. This can be clearly demonstrated in Africa, 
where vast areas are drying up and are becoming depopulated 
as the direct result of forest destruction. The traveller in the 
Sahara can easily see that it has not always been desert. He 
will find fossilised trees on the banks of vanished rivers and 
on the shores of dried-up lakes. 

When a dust-storm carried soil from the farm-lands of the 
Dakotas to New York last May, President Roosevelt decided 
that something must be done to prevent great stretches of 
North America being turned into desert. In short, the plan is 
to plant I00 strips of forest, a thousand miles long and seven 
rods wide. They are to reach from the Canadian border near 
the middle of North Dakota right away down to Texas as far 
south as they will grow. Between each wood an open space of 
a mile wide will be left offering ideal farming conditions. It is 
interesting to note that the funds for this are to be derived 
from the money voted for drought relief. 

We in England have our drought problems, and an exten- 
sive tree-planting programme will provide further catchment 
areas and conserve the water-supply of the country, obviating 
the risk of drought in the future. The Forestry Association of 
Great Britain is sponsoring a plan to afforest three million 
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acres of waste land, half of which is in England and Wales 
and half in Scotland. If this plan is adopted twenty thousand 
people will be given immediate employment with lasting 
benefit to the country. What is needed is an energetic cam- 
paign to enlighten public opinion as to our forest needs. We 
must awaken a general interest and build up an intelligent 
tree-sense. With that object, the Men of the Trees, a Society 
of Tree Lovers, has been founded and is bringing thinking 
people together for concerted action. The members realise 
that the art of forestry and the creation of a universal tree- 
sense is essential to the progress and well-being of mankind. 

In Great Britain the majority of the forest-land is under 
private management. There is an old saying: “‘ A man who 
plants trees loves others besides himself,” and it is only 
reasonable that the tree-planter should be given every possible 
assistance. Woodlands which have been properly cared for by 
the owner or tenant for life should be exempt from death 
duties, as no form of taxation has had a more disastrous 
effect upon good forestry. Properly managed woodlands 
provide a perpetual source of interest, and those owners who 
have the courage and vision to set their woodlands in order 
will not only benefit themselves and the agricultural popula- 
tion, but increase the prosperity of the country as a whole. In 
Great Britain we have not yet a nation-wide day of tree- 
planting. It has been suggested that there is a day which 
comes at the opening of the planting season which tree-lovers 
might well celebrate as a special day—I mean Remembrance 
Day. Might we not, in addition, link with this solemn service 
in memory of our glorious dead, the simple act of planting 
trees for our children ? Since I put forward this proposal in a 
broadcast talk in January 1934, I have received hundreds of 
letters from representative people in all parts of the country 
warmly supporting it. 

In our planting let us remember to keep the character of the 
country by planting the trees which belong to the country. 
It is bad forest management to plant pure coniferous forests. 
The value of beech as a soil improver cannot be too much 
emphasised. Due regard should be given to adequate fire 
protection. It should be the business of everybody to take 
an intelligent interest in forestry. Our attitude toward the 
problem confronting us to-day may determine the feast or 
famine of to-morrow. 

Ricuarp St. BarBe Baker. 
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T¥is a commonplace of English history that the Jews, 

driven out of this country by Edward I in 1290, remained 

virtually unknown here until they were readmitted by 
Oliver Cromwell, three and a half centuries later. This 
delightfully symmetrical account is reproduced, with scant 
qualification or none, even by the most recent and least 
impressionistic historians* : but, like so much else that is 
commonplace, it is inaccurate. During the past few years 
a great deal of research has been done on the question with 
exceptionally rich results.— In consequence of this, the 
ideas previously held have been completely revolutionised, 
and a fascinating new chapter of English history has been 
revealed. 

It is axiomatic that the exclusion of the Jews from any 
land, however rigidly it may be prescribed by law, is never 
likely to be absolute. England, in the period which followed 
the fatal year 1290, was no exception to the rule. We read 
of Jewish deputations from abroad endeavouring to secure 
readmission: of physicians summoned from Italy and 
France with ample retinues to attend on King Henry IV, 
or on the wife of Sir Richard Whittington: of a constant 
influx to and from the Domus Conversorum in London: 
even of an adventurous apostate, Sir Edward Brampton, 
who, in the troubled days of the Wars of the Roses, attained 
the dignity of knighthood, the governorship of the island 
of Guernsey, and the dubious credit of having taught 
Perkin Warbeck how to lay claim to the throne. But the 
real turning point came at the time when the final disaster 
overtook the Jews of Spain and Portugal. From the close 
of the fifteenth century there were left in those countries 
only the so-called Marranos—nominal Christians who, in 
spite of the Inquisition and its terrors, maintained their 


* E.g. (to quote only two admirable works published during the past year) John 
Buchan’s Cromwell and M. P. Ashley’s Financial and Commercial Policy under the 
Cromwellian Protectorate. The current ideas were re-expounded by Mr. W. H. Dawson 
in an article, ‘‘ Cromwell and the Jews,” in the Quarterly Review for October 1934. 

+ The results, published in a series of studies by Lucien Wolf and others in the 
Transactions of the Fewish Historical Society of England and elsewhere, have been 
summed up and amplified by the present writer in his Life of Menasseh ben Israel 
(Philadelphia, 1934), which, though essentially English in scope, is not likely, through 
the accident of Transatlantic publication, to reach the English reader. 
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fidelity to Judaism, from generation to generation, in the 
privacy of their homes. They were to be found in every 
walk of life—from playwrights to pastry-cooks, from pedlars 
to physicians, from soldiers to friars. But above all they 
were prominent in business life. Every Spanish and Portu- 
guese mercantile colony throughout Europe comprised a 
large (sometimes a preponderant) number of these Judaising 
heretics who, as soon as the menace of the Inquisition was 
removed, hastened to revert to their ancestral traditions 
and to declare more or less publicly their allegiance to the 
God of Israel. 

England was no exception. Recent research has estab- 
lished the fact that as early as the reign of Henry VIII an 
important Marrano colony was established in London. A 
hue and cry against the unbelievers throughout the Spanish 
dominions in 1542 had its repercussions in England, with 
the result that the. Privy Council ordered the arrest of 
** certain Merchant Strangers suspected to be Jews ” ; but 
a few families managed to survive the disaster. Under 
Edward VI, we find Marrano colonies established, not only 
in London, but also at Bristol. From the Inquisitional 
depositions (to which we owe all our knowledge of these 
matters) it appears almost certain that there was a secret 
synagogue in London at this time. It is not remarkable 
that this settlement was driven underground at the time of 
the persecutions under Mary, when apostasy from the Holy 
Catholic faith entailed the penalty of death. But, under 
Elizabeth, it resumed its development once more. Before 
long it numbered approximately one hundred souls. At 
their head was Dr. Hector Nufies, who had already been a 
leading spirit in previous reigns. His widespread connec- 
tions were of considerable utility to the Government, 
particularly as regards Spanish affairs. He enjoyed the 
complete confidence both of Burleigh and of Walsingham, 
and actually brought the latter the first news of the arrival 
of the Great Armada at Lisbon. His closest associate was Dr. 
Roderigo Lopes, the first house physician at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, and subsequently physician to the Queen 
herself. It is notorious how the latter became involved in 
political intrigues, was accused by the partisans of the Earlof 
Essex of plotting to poison Elizabeth at the instigation of 
the Spaniards and, after a grotesquely one-sided trial, was 
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hanged on Tyburn Tree (June 7th, 1594). A miniature anti- 
Semitic storm was aroused in England, which was probably 
reflected in the unsympathetic picture of the Jewish charac- 
ter drawn in Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice and in more 
than one other contemporary play. This, no doubt, together 
with the decay of trade with the Peninsula, contributed to 
the break-up of the community, which was hastened as the 
result of a petty internal quarrel in 1609. 

The decline of Spanish interest in England, and the conse- 
quent absence of Inquisitional denunciations to guide us, 
makes it impossible to tell whether on this occasion, too, 
some individuals lingered on. A fresh stimulus was however 
received in 1632, when the crypto-Jewish congregation 
which had recently established itself at Rouen was de- 
nounced to the authorities and temporarily broken up. 
One of its principal members had been Antonio Fernando 
Carvajal, a native of Fundio in Portugal, but long resident 
in the Canary Islands. He, with one or two others, settled 
in London, where his house at once became the nucleus of 
the Marrano group. It did not take him long to establish 
his position in his new home. Before many years had passed 
he had made himself a name as one of the most enterprising 
merchants in the city. He possessed his own ships, imported 
gunpowder and munitions on an extensive scale, and during 
the Civil War was grain contractor for the Parliament. Of 
his associates the most notable was Sim4o de Caceres, a 
fiery individual, who was so anxious to be avenged on the 
Spaniards for their cruelty towards his people that he 
supplied Cromwell with valuable information, and at one 
time elaborated a plan for the conquest of Brazil by a 
Jewish force fighting under the English flag. The members 
of the group were all living titularly as Catholics and 
attending Mass in the chapel of one of the foreign ambas- 
sadors : yet it was no secret which way their sympathies 
lay. ‘ Touching Judaism,” James Howell wrote in 1653 
to a friend in Amsterdam, ‘‘ some corners of our city smell 
as rank of it as doth yours there.’’* 

It was hardly necessary, therefore, for Cromwell to do 

*It is however necessary to exercise a little caution in dealing with ostensible 
references to the Jews at this time, since the term was applied almost indiscriminately 
as one of opprobrium or of flattery. Thus the Petition of Robert Rich, in 1653, pre- 


sented in the name of “ the Jews of England, Scotland, and Ireland,” turns out on 
inspection to be a mere Puritan vagary, referring to the religious extremists. 
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anything to introduce the Jews into England, where their 
presence had been almost continuous and fairly notorious 
for the past century. The object of the mission carried out 
under his auspices by Menasseh ben Israel was to regularise 
the position of the Jews in the country, to secure it by legal 
guarantees, and to organise immigration on a larger scale. 

The vast amount that has been written about Menasseh 
ben Israel’s mission has resulted in obscuring entirely what 
it actually achieved. He arrived in England, at the Pro- 
tector’s personal invitation (after various negotiations 
carried on through Manuel Martinez Dormido, who was not, 
as generally stated, his brother-in-law), in September 1655. 
On October 31st he presented himself at the door of the 
Council Chamber with a petition for the formal readmission 
of the Jews ; and a few days after he had an audience with 
Cromwell himself. The latter, intensely sympathetic to the 
idea—for reasons of economic expedience rather than 
religious tolerance—treated the application with the 
utmost benevolence. A conference of merchants, lawyers, 
and divines was summoned to meet at Whitehall at the 
beginning of December. At the first meeting the two 
judges present gave their considered opinion (presumably 
on the ground that the expulsion of 1290 was an act of 
prerogative and bound only the individuals immediately 
concerned) that “ there was no law which forbade the 
Jews’ return into England.” The issue, therefore, resolved 
itself into a discussion of “‘ the terms on which it was meet 
toreceivethem.” To this, the rest of the five (ot four) sessions 
were devoted. But an adverse current of opinion manifested 
itself immediately among the merchants, jealous at the 
prospect of competition; and among the divines, who 
professed to fear for the integrity of the Christian faith. 
Before the conference could come to an unfavourable con- 
clusion, or propose restrictions so severe as to discourage 
immigration rather than the reverse, Cromwell thought 
best to dissolve it, after chastising its members in a fiery 
speech, which a contemporary considered the best he had 
ever heard. It was now the universal opinion that he 
proposed to settle the question by an act of prerogative. 
Until not long ago, indeed, it was imagined that he carried 
this out on February 4th, 1656—an anniversary which was 
celebrated for some years by a group of enthusiastic Anglo- 
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Jewish antiquarians as “ Resettlement Day ”: but this is 
now definitely proved to have been based partly on a mis- 
translation, partly on ignorance of a fundamental docu- 
ment, and partly on a confusion of date. In the end it 
became apparent that, true to his usual policy, Cromwell 
proposed to attain his object by a circuitous route, “ con- 
niving ” at the Jewish settlement instead of authorising it. 

This, in fact, was what happened. Menasseh ben Israel 
and his associates, broken-hearted at the disappointment 
of their hopes, returned home. The London group of 
Marranos, on the other hand, when war broke out with Spain 
in the following spring, were emboldened to apply for the 
exemption of their property from confiscation, on the ground 
that they were fugitives from the Inquisition and, as such, 
deserving of Protestant sympathy. Almost simultaneously 
(notwithstanding the fact that Cromwell refused them per- 
mission in writing) they ventured to purchase a piece of 
ground as a cemetery, and to adapt a house in Cree-Church 
Lane for use as a synagogue. Here, in December 1659, 
Samuel Pepys (according to a letter recently discovered) 
heard the lamentations for the death of Carvajal “‘ lately 
cutt (by the same hand wth my selfe) of ye stone.” 

With Cromwell’s death—even before the Restoration—it 
was universally believed that this exiguous progress would 
be cancelled. Almost as soon as the breath was out of his 
body, Thomas Violet, “‘ the great Trappaner of England,” 
acting in association with other mercantile fanatics, 
attempted to get the law set in motion against the intruders. 
The times were too troubled for attention to be paid at the 
moment to such a triviality. However, as soon as Charles 
Stuart was reinstalled at Whitehall, they began again, and 
found their efforts backed up by the Lord Mayor and Cor- 
poration of London. The community, in alarm, assembled 
in the house of Carvajal’s widow to concert measures for 
self-defence ; and prying visitors were rigidly excluded 
from the synagogue. (‘‘ Since the King’s coming in,” a 
contemporary writes, “‘ they are very close, nor admit any 
to see them but very privately.”’) 

Their alarm, as events turned out, was unnecessary. The 
new ruler was essentially tolerant, in a sense in which 
Cromwell was not, simply because religion was to him a 
matter of minor consequence. Moreover, while he was in 
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exile, he had been supplied with money by the Jews of 
Amsterdam, and it is far from unlikely that he had come 
to some formal agreement with them. Accordingly, while 
the House of Commons was discussing the question, a royal 
message was received airily requesting it to take into con- 
sideration measures for the protection of the Jews. As yet, 
indeed, there was nothing in writing. But in 1664, after an 
ingenious attempt at blackmail by the Earl of Berkshire 
and Mr. Paul Rycaut, the community once more had 
recourse to the Crown. This elicited a written assurance, 
above the royal sign-manual, that they might “ promise 
themselves the effects of the same favour as formerly they 
had had, soe long as they demeane themselves peaceably & 
without scandall to his Government.” Thus, the resettle- 
ment of the Jews in England was at last guaranteed by a 
written charter of liberties: the debonair Charles II con- 
ceding easily, almost casually, that formal instrument 
which Menasseh ben Israel had endeavoured so patiently 
to procure from the all-powerful Protector. From this 
period the community (which already, in the course of the 
past three years, had received notable accretions) grew 
rapidly. Well over one hundred patents of denization or 
naturalisation were issued to Jews by Charles II, during 
the course of his reign. By the time of his death, the 
London synagogue was among the most important in 
Western Europe: and its position was so securely estab- 
lished that the religious, political, and dynastic storms of 
subsequent years could do nothing to shake it.* 

If the foregoing account is true (and it can be amply 
documented at every step by unimpeachable authority) 
what is the reason for the current conception that the 
resettlement of the Jews in England was due to the tolerance 
and statesmanship of Oliver Cromwell? The answer lies 
in a consideration of the bias of the two schools which have 
dominated our conceptions of the Protectorate from 1660 
to the present time. For many years Oliver Cromwell was 
abhorred as “ the late execrable Usurper,” the personifica- 
tion of all that was most abominable in national life and 

* While the actual archives of the Spanish and Portuguese community in London 
do not throw any light upon the question under discussion, there is a reference in its 
first printed Regulations, in Spanish (London, 1783), to a recommendation made by 


King Charles at the outset of the Resettlement “in this happy land.” This, plainly, 
was then the official version, though the tradition has since died out. 
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disgraceful in the national past. It was at this period that 
the current fallacy first obtained credence. The Jews, too, 
were unpopular—particularly with the High Church, High 
Tory element which most execrated the memory of the 
Protector. It being no secret that he had entered into 
relations with certain Jews with a view to encouraging their 
resettlement in England, and it being obvious that they 
were then to be found there in some numbers, it was taken 
for granted that he had succeeded : and this was reckoned 
amongst the many unwise, un-English actions of his rule. 
Hence the envenomed accounts of the Resettlement which 
are to be found in writers like Raguenet, Leti, Monteth, and 
a long succession of contemporary and later authorities.* 
It is true that, even at this period, a few Whig writers (such 
as the egregious D’Blossiers Tovey, the earliest historian of 
the Jews in England) ventured to attribute the credit to 
Charles II: but their voice was lost in the mutterings of 
the majority. 

The nineteenth century dawned, and with it the triumph 
of religious tolerance, Jewish emancipation, and Whig 
historiography. The story which had previously obtained 
was taken over uncritically, though with a diametrically 
opposite interpretation. The Great Protector’s readmission 
of the Jews was assumed to be one of his most far-sighted, 
enlightened, and statesmanlike actions. Lord Rosebery, in 
his famous speech on the Cromwell Tercentenary in 1899, 
expressed this with his usual felicity : 


There is one more feature which has been already alluded to in 
his policy as a ruler, and on which we cannot lay too great an 
emphasis. He was the first ruler who really understood and 
practised toleration. . . . He was capable of an act of toleration 
almost incredible in those days, and not even in these days by 
any means universal. He was the first prince who reigned in 
England who welcomed and admitted the Jews. 


* Among the constituents of the unappetising picture drawn by the Tory polemists 
and their sympathisers were a number of fables, which have been accepted naively by 
a majority of historians down to the present day. The most absurd of all was the 
story that the Jews set negotiations on foot for purchasing St. Paul’s Cathedral for 
use as a synagogue! It is enough to point out that St. Paul’s Cathedral was totally 
unsuited for Jewish worship, and that Menasseh ben Israel, besides being unprovided 
with money, was pre-eminently sane. In point of fact, this particular libel was a 
commonplace of Commonwealth political vituperation, many unpopular personalities 
being accused at one time or the other of similar designs. 
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Similarly, at the celebration of the jubilee of the Whitehall 
Conference in 1905, the Right Hon. James Bryce (not yet 
a Peer) enthusiastically referred to 


that memorable event when the great soul of Oliver Cromwell saw 
that it was right to give your ancestors permission to settle here 
in England, moved by his love for the literature of the Old 


Testament. 


Such passages can be assembled indefinitely. 

This attitude is embodied or reflected by most other 
students, publicists, and sentimental politicians of the 
present day: and it has become an integral, unchallenged 
part of the English as well as of the Anglo-Jewish back- 
ground. Yet, as we have seen, it is unjustified by the facts. 
That Cromwell looked with sympathy on the Jews, that he 
favoured them, that he endeavoured to have their resettle- 
ment in England legalised, is unquestionable. But he was 
unable to carry public opinion with him, and was unwilling 
to flout it by granting the authorisation on his own initia- 
tive. The position of the handful of Jews in London at the 
close of the Protectorate was therefore nearly as precarious 
as it had been at the beginning. The actual authorisation 
of the resettlement of the Jews in England was not the 
work of the great Protector, but that of his successor— 
the amorous, yet supremely capable (and in many ways 
supremely enlightened) Charles IL. 

Crecit Rotu. 


STEFAN GEORGE AND THE GERMANY 
OF TO-DAY. 
TEFAN GEORGE, the idol of a select literary clique, the 


poet who lived apart from the crowd in an aristocratic 

atmosphere of his own creating, was really the prophet 
of the Germany that we have before our eyes to-day. George 
severed himself, in his art and otherwise, from all the later 
traditions of his country, as Germany to-day is breaking 
away from all those traditions which expressed her former 
life. As his country is scorning the old systems of thought 
and philosophy, so George scorned them in his day, choosing 
to stand alone and to forge new and strange weapons of form 
to defend his novelty of thought—perhaps to veil its thinness 
—as Germany to-day is forging new weapons of discipline to 
defend a new movement, perhaps to veil the weakness of the 
philosophy that lies behind this movement. 

Stefan George is generally considered the most remarkable 
poet of modern Germany. His place as a poet is almost 
undisputed, but his political influence is not so generally 
acknowledged. This influence lay in his appeal to youth, in 
his belief in a new humanity and in the power of youth to 
build up a new world on the ashes of the old. He called to 
youth, and youth responded, inspired by new faith in them- 
selves, in their power to break the fetters forged by their 
forbears, and in the strength of youth to go out to something 
absolutely new. This new romanticism is the mainspring of 
the National Socialist movement, which is essentially a youth 
movement, and of which Stefan George was the prophet. 


Du schlank und rein wie eine Flamme 
Du wie der Morgen zart und licht, 

Du bliihend Reis von edlem Stamme, 
Du wie ein Quel geheim und schlicht.* 


The divine in the human, man as God. This was George’s 
creed, a dangerous one, but appealing because of its danger, 
and casting roots into Germany’s new life. “ Ye shall be as 
gods,” this is the idea that underlies the enthusiasms which 
are shattering homes, religions, traditions in Germany to-day. 
The final triumph of Atlantis, of the blond Aryan who 


* Thou pure and upright as a flame,/ tender and lightsome as the morning./ Thou 
flowering branch from a noble stem,/ hidden source as of a homely well. 
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despises both Jew and Latin—this fundamental Germanism 
is a keynote in George’s poetry. Anti-socialistic, anti- 
democratic, he dreamt of a Teutonic aristocracy of strength, 
service, solidarity, capable of final triumph, and of remaking 
history. 

Hermann Bahr said once when speaking of this new 
romantic school: “ We like this art because it always wears 
gloves, and never bows to the masses.” Stefan George 
belonged to this school. In the world of art he gathered round 
him a circle of like-minded: Schnitzler, Bahr, Gundolf, 
Hofmanstal. In the world of thought he influenced a group of 
men who are wielding the destinies of Germany to-day. 

Already in the World War George discovered the germs of 
a renewal, saw possibilities for the overturning of old systems 
and for the building up of leadership, authority and service. 
He had nothing but contempt for the desire of peace at all 
costs, nothing but scorn for democracy, parliamentary 
systems, and word battles. War to him was holy, he insisted 
on the fight for race and blood, and on the need of a new 
nationalism. This has become the dream of the German 
youth of to-day. Stefan George lived to see the National 
Socialist revolution, but whether he regarded it as the fulfil- 
ment of his ideal is doubtful. The poet dreams, the world 
acts. George’s idea of hierarchical service could hardly find 
a place in the world as it is to-day. In Germany as elsewhere 
it is the masses who throw weight into the scale. He denied to 
the masses the right of superior knowledge, claiming this as 
the privilege of the few, and advocating the need of an 
intellectual élite. George’s appeal was always to the few 
rather than to the many, and to the leaders rather than to 
the followers. And yet, strange paradox, his call has been 
heard by the many. 

Stefan George had an exalted idea of the poet’s mission. 
He believed this mission to be that of prophet and law-giver. 
Personally his ambition was to sound a clarion for all to hear 
and to become in the highest sense a national poet. Der Stern 
des Bundes and Das Neue Reich are written to this end. In 
these he gave his message in accents sufficiently clear and 
strong, but the question arises: Was the message worthy of 
the form in which it was clothed? A certain lack of philoso- 
phic thought, of clear outlook, and of grasp on life may strike 
the reader, The national lyric is a new venture ; can it stand 
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without being buttressed by old truths? George’s lyrics, 
though objective and non-personal, are not cold. The beauty 
of the form even lends to them a white fire of intensity, but 
is it a fire capable of scattering sparks to kindle future fires ? 
He forged a language of steel and gold in which to give his 
message, but will the inner voice within the metal ring true 
with the passage of time ? His apparent denial of everything 
was perhaps but a prelude to an affirmation of higher possi- 
bilities, but were such possibilities based on realities which 
endure? He dreamt of a new melody of human life as he 
dreamt of new melodies of lyric form. He saw a new order 
rising, rich in action, and victorious in strength, moving in 
order, rhythm and harmony. This dream has been seized, 
acted upon, popularised, but can it be made lasting or real ? 
He is the prophet of a certain phase of thought prevalent 
everywhere, but more definitely prevalent in Germany, a 
phase insisting on the fight for race and blood, on the doing 
away with Christian ideals, and the elimination of all elements 
alien to national cult. Stefan George believed in his own race, 
believed in their capacity for order, discipline and force, and 
in their ultimate survival, as the survival of the fittest, the 
new generation, “ das junge Geschlecht.” 


Das aus geweihtem Traumen, Tun und Dulden, 

Den einzigen, der hilft, den Mann gebiert .. . 

Der sprengt die Ketten, fegt auf Triimmerstatten 

Die Ordnung, geiselt die Verlaufnen heim 

Ins ewige Recht, wo Grosses wiederum gross ist, 
Herr wiederum Herr, Zucht wiederum Zucht, er heftet 
Das wahre Sinnbild auf das vélkische Banner, 

Er fiihrt durch Sturm und grausige Signale 

Des Friihrots seiner treuen Schar zum Werk 

Des wachen Tags und pflanzt das Neue Reich.* 


Strange that a poet who was accused of worshipping beauty 
merely for beauty’s sake should have been led by political 
dreams. Dreams and visions come and go, but the poet’s art, 
if it is art, remains for ever. 


* (The young generation.) Which out of sacred dreams, deeds and suffering brings 
forth at last The Man, the one able to save, strong to break fetters, to sweep order into 
ruined places, to scourge those gone astray, and bring them back to the old eternal 
law,—where great is great once more, and lord is lord, where discipline is once more 
discipline,—one fit to nail a symbol to the people’s standard, leading his troops through 
storm and the dread signals of the red dawn, leading them even to the conscious work 
of day, and to the founding of the new kingdom. 
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Stefan George has often been compared with Rainer Maria 
Rilke and with Hofmanstal, but both his verse and his outlook 
are fundamentally different. In Rilke and Hofmanstal we 
find a return to the Dionysian, to the medieval, to the 
baroque, to the Goethean. George’s poetry marks a break 
with all these influences. It is a direct return to the antique 
and to certain early, almost archaic, Christian forms. In 
Rilke there is a joy in the opulence of sound, in the inflowing 
of verse and rhythm, that George could never tolerate. He is 
economical of his words, each word is weighed and measured, 
cut and chiselled, like a piece of marble. Where Rilke is 
tender George is hard. He aims at strength not sweetness, 
and if his work is wider and fuller than Rilke’s it lacks Rilke’s 
subtlety and charm. Speaking of his own verses, in his poem 
Die Spange, he gives an idea of what he is striving for : 


Ich wollte sie aus kiihlem Eisen 

Und wie ein glatter, fester Streif, 
Doch war im Schacht auf allen Gleisen 
So kein Metall zum Gusse reif. 

Nun aber soll sie also sein 

Wie eine grosse, fremde Dolde, 
Geformt aus feuerrotem Golde 

Und reichem blitzenden Gestein.* 


In Hofmanstal there is an unrest, a mystic faith, a convic- 
tion that all things are but symbols, a yearning after the 
infinite and endless, all of which is quite absent from George’s 
work. To him all yearning is weakness, all longing a cowardly 
dread of what is given us to do, here and now. To George the 
eternal and the present are one, the beauty to be desired is 
the beauty that we actually see, and the divine, such divinity 
as can be found in man. 

The three great poets are now dead. Hofmanstal’s poems 
have already taken their place among German lyrics ; 
Rilke’s fruitful and fructifying work has been recognised since 
his death and, translated into other languages, is making 
wider appeal. Since Stefan George’s death two years ago 
his work is passing from the monopoly of that literary group 
which believed him to be divinely inspired, and is reaching 


* (The Clasp.) I would have had it made from iron, forged as a smooth and solid 
bar, but the mine offered no vein of ore for such smelting, and so it has taken the form 
of a cluster, large and strange, made of red gold and richly sparkling stones. 
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that wider area of the world’s literary values where the poet 
is finally given his lasting place. 

George as an artist was a conscientious worker, perpetually 
striving after greater perfection of form. Each successive 
volume marked a step forward on the upward ladder. From 
the tender beauty of the Hymnen and the Pilgerfabrten in 
1891 he rose to the passion and glow of Algabal in 1892. In 
his Buch der Hirten the form is marked by an ascent to a 
primitive religiosity, and in the sequence of his subsequent 
creations the discipline of form always follows the discipline 
of thought. In the Jahr der Seele and in Das Neue Reich form 
and thought go hand in hand towards the expression of pro- 
phetic vision. Here his words are chosen as stones in an 
architectural structure, each chosen and cut with a view to 
supporting the whole. Like the early hymns of the Christian 
Church, George’s lyrics are objective, non-personal, non- 
individualistic. He was the first to present the echo of these 
hymns in German, and to show the possibility of their 
Germanising. This alone gives an idea of the widening of the 
language under his hand. He tuned German till he made it 
give forth monumental sounds. But those who care for the 
ordinary German lyrics, for such poets as Lenau, Eichendorf, 
Heine, will have difficulty in appreciating George. He has no 
affinity with the nineteenth century romantic poets, unless 
perhaps with Novalis and Hélderlin, in whose poetry sound 
is made to accord not so much with individual feeling, as 
with soul upheavals expressed by word and tone. Like theirs, 
George’s poems play in those realms that lie between the 
individual soul and the visible world. He has nothing of the 
simplicity of form to be found in Goethe’s lyrics, and nothing 
of the clear outlook of Goethe’s classic poems. Nothing is 
further from George than the classicism of Goethe and 
Schiller. 

Stefan George’s rhythms are peculiar, exotic, in a certain 
sense archaic, resembling early and long forgotten forms of 
poetry; they are difficult to read because he introduced a 
new orthography (now largely adopted), and they are difficult 
to the ear because of the necessary intonation, and yet the 
beauty of his verse can be best appreciated only when it is 
read aloud, in the manner of psalmody, as he intended. These 
difficulties have given rise to much fault finding, not lessened 
by the difficulty of getting at the poet’s thought. It may be 
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an axiom that beauty is simple, but the simplest is often the 
hardest to understand, and the monumental simplicity after 
which George strives comes under this category. The beauty 
of his verse may be superficially apparent to the superficial 
reader, it can really only appeal to those who have time and 
patience to study it. And in this case, it is sometimes asked 
if the message repays the search for it. 

In casting off all the old tradition, George became the 
prey of primitive forces not easy to interpret in latter-day 
poetry, and his ambition to be, not only the creator of new 
forms of poetry, but also of new forms of life, and to act as 
prophet and lawgiver, does not add to the facility of arriving 
at his thought, which some argue is not worthy of the super- 
imposed structure. He desired to be a national poet, a singer 
of a new state, and he wished to see this state recreated on 
purely pagan lines. 

Wir schauen nicht mehr auf Landes Starre, 
Den Wald von giftigen Wind ergraut, 

Den Grund geborsten durch die Darre 

Das fahl gebrannte Gras und Kraut, 

Auf Hohen ward ein Quell empfundet, 
Und frische Inseln bliihn versteckt ; 

Das neue Wort von dir verkiindet 

Das neue Volk von dir erweckt.* 


Christian ideals had no place in George’s philosophy, he 
scorned such virtues as meekness and forgiveness. He wished 
to embody in his work the vision of a new humanity where 
force and beauty could be united, and in which the one 
divinity, the divine in man, would be recognised. His very 
form gives the key to his thought, forcible, and at the same 
time sensuous, as it is. His vision conceived a humanity in 
which sense would hold its own with spirit, and in which 
strenuousness of effort and intoxication of joy could go hand 
in hand. His was an impossible dream, in which man, while 
not ceasing from man’s toil, might yet rejoice as a god. 
George’s poetry is the price of a new struggle with ancient 
forces, and of a new vision seen through the walls of fate. 

A. N. Raysovutp. 


* We look no more to the barren land, or the wood grown grey in the poisoned wind, 
to the earth burst open with the drought, and its pale burnt grass and weed. A source 
has sprung up on the heights, fresh islands blossom though out of sight, a new gospel 
is given, and given by thee, by thee a new people is wakened to light. 


“BUT THERE IS NEITHER EAST 
ONG Sak Nad Sg Nat 


T is worth noting that the deepest impressions which one 

gets on a journey are scarcely more matters of will than 

one’s affections ; one sets off to see the Sphinx, and behold! 
the eager face of a young Egyptian girl intent on leading her 
first little schoolgirl club has ousted that immemorial coun- 
tenance of stone; one goes to see Ti’s tomb with its carved 
pictures of village life 2,000 years ago, but on the way the 
living villagers, ignorant, unkempt, ill-housed, are caught by 
that unseen photographer, and it is they whose portraits are 
brought back. If there is a blind spot in the eye of most of us, 
there is, nevertheless, the sensitive lens, only it varies from 
individual to individual, and no two persons ever really 
travel the same road. 

There are certain advantages enjoyed by one who sets out 
alone, which fall less often to the lot of the one who goes with 
a group. The first is that he is thrown much more into the 
company of the people of the country he is visiting, the second 
that he can take his arrangements lightly and revise them at 
will, and if any of them prove failures no one suffers but him- 
self. To such an unforeseen revision I owed my trip into 
Transjordania. 

And here be it remarked that the custom which is common 
in the Near East of engaging a seat in a car bound for a given 
destination is an excellent one in some ways—given that one 
has shed one’s Western prejudices in favour of punctuality! 
It is cheap, it affords plenty of variety in the way of fellow- 
travellers, and the happy-go-lucky Arab chauffeurs are often 
exceedingly skilful drivers. 

I was tired and fretted by the perpetual exploitation of the 
sacred places in Jerusalem, and wanting above all things to 
escape from sellers of souvenirs and sellers of services, when 
I dropped into the garage by the Damascus Gate and asked 
when a car would be leaving for Amman. “ To-morrow 
morning at eight,” they told me—or rather so said the 
chemist opposite, into whose shop the garage proprietor 
escorts clients when an interpreter is needed. | was there in 
time and took the seat by the driver’s. He was presently 
engaged in roping parcels on to the front step, both sides, so 
that it became impossible to open either door, and he came 
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and went through the window almost with the speed of a 
Jack-in-the-box. He did this fairly often, as the garage 
entrance was narrow, and whenever anything wished to pass 
in or out we had to move. But we always returned to the 
same spot! Towards 8.30 another passenger arrived, by 9 we 
had a further addition, at 9.30 we were off! But not so fast! 
A couple of hundred yards down the road the chauffeur 
recollected something. He pulled up exactly opposite a 
business entrance, turned off the engine and departed. Five 
minutes—ten—and behold a large lorry backing down upon 
us from the entry! Its driver saw us just in time, stopped, 
climbed in through our window and moved us on; then 
returned to his own occupation, leaving us where he had 
placed us. A quarter of an hour—and behold, our chauffeur 
accompanied by the garage proprietor and a further passenger, 
also a roll of newspapers. We had already four people on the 
back seats, and a good bit of luggage, but room was made 
somehow, and this time we were really off! We swung along 
the famous road from Jerusalem to Jericho, past the bare 
mountain slopes with their few low thorn bushes and fewer 
goats and sheep, past “ The Good Samaritan Inn,” where 
travellers may still take refuge at need, past the point marked 
“ sea level,” and down, down, down to the wide plain where 
even the plants look as if nourished on salt and bitumen, 
thirst-stricken as the Ancient Mariner himself. There are, it 
is estimated, five billion pounds worth of chemicals in this 
barren region. Jericho, itself, is well watered by Elisha’s 
Spring, and the orange gardens, golden with fruit, were a joy 
to see. Our chauffeur pulled up in the market-place and once 
again departed through the window, but he returned with his 
arms full of fruit and we forgave him. He gave me two 
oranges large as grape fruit, but sweet and full of juice, and 
this first gift since I came to Palestine was very good. On we 
went again, deserting the main road and following an imper- 
fectly marked track in the sand. I wondered why, till I came 
back with a different driver who chose the beaten but very 
uneven way. We crossed Allenby Bridge, a narrow wooden 
structure spanning the Jordan, were interviewed by one of 
the Syrian Military Police, who was very proud of his English, 
and took the lonely road among the mountains. 

The day was grey and overcast, and the scenery, save for a 
few plots of cultivated land in the valleys, wild and almost 
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forbidding. Here and there we passed a Bedouin tent or a 
cave-dwelling, and some black-haired, shaggy child, like a 
gnome of the mountains, peered out at us, but there were only 
two villages all the way, and they were so like the rocks 
among which they were built that one could almost have 
passed them unnoticed. It was early afternoon when we 
entered Amman, the Ammon that Joab attacked long ago, 
and where Uriah the Hittite fell, and centuries later the famous 
“ Philadelphia ” of the Romans. Now it is a market town and 
the capital of Transjordania. It has a curiously mixed popula- 
tion, partly Circassian (Mohammedan refugees from Russia 
last century), partly Druse (refugees from Damascus) and 
partly Arab, but it is at least possible for a woman to walk 
through it unattended and unmolested by guides or beggars! 
Whether this is true in the tourist season is another matter, 
but so I found it the week before Christmas when I seemed to 
be the only visitor of any kind in the place. Amman lies along 
a narrow river valley with towering cliffs crowned by an 
ancient fort on the one hand and steep hills on the other. At 
the foot and up the side of one of these are the well-preserved 
remains of a great Roman amphitheatre, while along the 
stream and beyond the town is a belt of market gardens. Even 
at that season the cauliflowers were enormous, and broad 
beans were already in flower. 

I had an introduction to a Syrian lady, the wife of a doctor 
in the Government Medical Service, and in the afternoon I 
found my way to their pleasant house, high up on the hillside 
overlooking the town. They were both at home, and both 
spoke excellent English, and, over strong cups of Turkish 
coffee, the doctor told me something of his work, which 
extends not only to the town itself, but into the villages and 
Bedouin camps for miles around. In some of these the death 
rate for children under five years old reaches fifty per cent. 
“Would you care to see my hospital?” he asked me. “It is 
only a little one with about sixteen beds, not nearly enough 
for our needs.” We went down to it by a steep garden path 
and stairway, and the first person to greet us was a little boy 
of about two years old. “ No, he is not a patient,” said the 
doctor. “ His father killed his mother and then fled, and the 
police brought him here till the authorities can decide what is 
to be done with him.” He looked such a pathetic scrap of 

humanity—but one of the nurses caught him up and caressed 
~ VoL. cxXLvuI. 47 
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him as if this addition to her duties were a welcome one. 
There were four wards, very small but very clean, and I 
believe every bed was occupied. The medical service struggles 
against great odds, the population is illiterate and superstiti- 
ous, and often very poor, with no ideas of hygiene, and more 
faith in charms than in pure water and food. Some of the 
“‘ remedies ” of which I heard afterwards a little further north 
were truly surprising ; for earache—olive oil in which new- 
born rats have been stewed in the sunshine ; for palpitation— 
the beating heart torn from a live pigeon; and so on. The 
value of the work of Syrian doctors and district nurses in 
country such as this can hardly be over-estimated. I did not 
meet any of the latter in Transjordania, but a day spent with 
two of them in the villages of Macedonia, and accounts given 
me of the heroic work done by two more and an American 
nurse in the Syrian mountains are among the best of the 
souvenirs collected on my journey. I also came in touch with 
some of a mixed team of students from Beirut University, 
Moslems, Jews and Christians, who had been doing wonders 
by spending their long vacation in some of the poorest moun- 
tain villages lecturing on hygiene with a lantern in the open 
air in the evenings, leading personal assaults on the garbage 
heaps of generations, spraying ditches with paris green to 
check malaria, and teaching the children to play games and 
the women to clean their houses. ‘‘ Oh, my son,” said a sheik’s 
sister to one of them, “ why did you not come to us earlier ? 
You would have made us human beings by now.” 

The return trip from Amman was exciting. To begin with I 
had—so a dealer in curios assured me in awestruck tones—no 
less than three Emirs as travelling companions! They were 
certainly very splendid persons in their beautiful Arab dress. 
“You must answer them if they speak to you,” whispered the 
curio merchant, “they are very great men indeed.” We 
waited in the street while they transacted a certain amount of 
public business and their petitioners humbly kissed their 
hands, and then we set off. The chauffeur was not my friend 
of the previous journey, but a dare-devil young chap deter- 
mined to show the aristocracy how he could drive, and we 
tore and bounced over mountain roads and along the edge of 
precipices, till the unfortunate merchant thought his last hour 
had come, and almost fainted away. If I had not felt respon- 
sible on this occasion for keeping up the dignity of the British 
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Empire I should have been very much afraid myself—as it was 
the Emirs and I remained outwardly serene, and I revived the 
invalid with spirits of camphor—the only remedy of any kind 
at hand! He was greatly impressed and felt better immedi- 
ately, and when at last we reached the plain and relative 
safety, I had to write for him the name of this remarkable 
remedy. Then he got out, said his prayers by the roadside, 
and performed his ablutions in an extremely dirty stream 
which meandered past a small hamlet, collecting what refuse 
it could. 

In extraordinary contrast to these days in the mountains 
were those that followed at Tel-aviv and Haifa. Tel-aviv is the 
new Jewish town adjoining Jaffa, built by Jewish labour, 
planned and organised by Jewish municipal officers, and lived 
in almost exclusively by Jews. It is a clean, efficient, modern 
city, a little embarrassing to the wandering Christian in search 
of something to eat by the fact that practically all its menus 
(and everything else for that matter) are inscribed in Hebrew. 
Never was a more drastic policy of “ Thorough ” than this of 
the Jews in respect of their language! Everybody talks 
Hebrew. All newcomers set to work upon it immediately, and 
it is the language of instruction in all the schools. These dry 
(linguistic) bones have certainly sprung to life. It seems to me, 
however, an almost unmitigated misfortune in that it means 
that Jewish and Arab children are brought up entirely apart, 
and the cleft between the two peoples is felt already in their 
schooldays and widened rather than lessened as they grow up. 

Other branches of education are by no means neglected by 
the Jews, and I spent an unusual but extremely interesting 
Christmas Day in visiting a number of different kinds of 
schools. How much the people care for education may be 
indicated by the story one schoolmaster told me. He had 
under his care an orphan boy, whose sister was a domestic 
servant earning {4 a month. Of this she spent {3 Ios. in 
keeping her younger brother and sister at school! There are 
not many such sisters, even in Palestine, but enormous 
sacrifices are made by parents and friends in order to give 
children a training which will fit them to be of service in 
building the “ new kind of nation’ which the best of the 
Jews so earnestly desire. What that “ new kind of nation” 
is to be one gets some hints of, not only in Tel-aviv, but from 
the new type of village which is springing up in very many 
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places. It will at least be one in which all necessary work is 
honoured and is shared. 

Much has been written of late of these Jewish Settlements 
on the land, which are of two main types, the communal and 
the co-operative. In the former there is private sleeping 
accommodation for adults, but a common dining-room and 
reading-room, while the children live in a separate building 
under the care of nurses and teachers and are only with their 
parents for a short time in the evenings. This not only trains 
them for community life from the first, but it sets their 
mothers free to work on the farm. Strapping young women 
may be seen among the cattle and on the land, just as the 
men are, and the farms I saw did great credit to all con- 
cerned. The produce in excess of what is consumed by the 
settlers is sold, and the articles of food and clothing which are 
needed are purchased and distributed as they are wanted. 
Private individuals do not have money of their own; it all 
belongs to the group. 

In the other type of village (which would certainly appeal 
more strongly to all who love a quiet life!) each family has its 
own house and the children go to day-school in the ordinary 
way. The land is, however, co-operatively worked, and any 
who are sick or disabled are well looked after by doctor and 
nurse, and their share of the work is done by their neighbours 
till they can get about again. 

And what do the Arabs think of all these developments in a 
country which has been their own for many a hundred years ? 
Most often they are aloof and hostile, sometimes there are 
active collisions and bloodshed. Esau, indignant and despair- 
ing as he sees his birthright slipping from him, Jacob, too 
absorbed in the immense importance of his own affairs to 
reflect very much on the suffering of his brother. Besides, does 
he not pay for the land he takes, full market price and even 
something over? And is it not his really, by divine right, 
promised to him by Jaweh through the prophets, and shall 
not God’s word be fulfilled ? But the fellahin, who often rent 
their farms from absentee landlords, only know that a large 
share of the small percentage of good, well-watered soil which 
Palestine can boast is being sold away from them for ever. 
They may be forgiven if they see things in a very different 
light and if they have little use for an idealism which is costing 
them so dear. I have seen copies of some Jewish deeds of 
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ownership, and have noted that the Jewish buyer has under- 
taken never in any circumstances to allow the land purchased 
to return to Arab hands. 

The sense of underlying strife prevented me from enjoying 
unreservedly the Jewish experiments in the direction of the 
New Jerusalem. They seemed so full of them, and if I said 
“ But what about the Arabs? Are they going to share all 
this?” I never got a very satisfactory reply. Never? Yes, 
once I did; and that shall be the last of my Palestine pic- 
tures. I was waiting in an office in one of the ports when a 
beautiful young Jew, perhaps about twenty years old, 
addressed me shyly. “I heard,” he said, “ that somebody 
from England wanted to see our Arab Club, and I was so 
glad.” “T should like to so very much,” said I. “ It is not 
really the best time,” he answered, ‘‘ because it is Ramadan, 
and when the Arabs fast all day they must rest and eat in the 
evenings, but come with me, there will be sure to be some of 
them there.” On the way he explained that the Club is part 
of the much larger effort of Jewish workers to co-operate with 
the Arabs ; that it is very difficult, because of the language 
and also because of their different outlook on life, but that 
they must persevere. Anything less than a reconciliation of 
the two peoples who both love Palestine so deeply, to both of 
whom it is sacred ground, would not be good enough. And 
the Jewish boy was right. How that reconciliation is to be 
brought about is another and far more difficult question 
beyond the scope of this article, but the importance and 
urgency of it, not for Palestine alone but for Jews and Mos- 
lems the world over, can hardly be exaggerated. And if it is 
important for them it is hardly less so for the nations among 


whom they livey 
Mary E. Pumpurey. 


ENGLAND'S FIRST AMBASSADOR TO 
THE GREAT MOGUL. 


NGLAND’S first effective contact with India was not 

till 1608. It is remarkable that though the East India 

Company, which was formed in the last days of 1600, 
had already sent ships in two separate voyages to Sumatra 
and Java (both yielding a rich profit to the Company), nothing 
had been attempted in India itself. Indeed, the ship which 
landed Captain Wm. Hawkins at Surat, on August 24th, 
1608, was also on its way to the Further East. But it is worth 
noting the name of the ship, the Hector, and the date of its 
arrival, because the Hector was the first English ship that ever 
touched the shores of India. Almost thirty years before, in 
1579, Thomas Stevens had landed at Goa from a Portuguese 
ship to serve India for forty years as a Jesuit priest, while four 
years later Newberie and Fitch, with two others, had been 
taken there as prisoners by the Portuguese from Ormuz, on 
the Persian Gulf; and Fitch, on his return to England in 
1591, had written a record of his experiences which did much 
to open the eyes of English merchants to the possibilities that 
lay before them in India. But they were also conscious of the 
difficulties that stood in their way. Portugal would brook no 
interference in her trade if she could help it. She had enjoyed 
a monopoly for over a hundred years, a monopoly which the 
Pope had confirmed. And England, even more than Holland, 
was the enemy—especially after the Spanish Armada of 1588. 
And it has to be confessed that Lancaster, the commander 
of the Company’s first expedition to the Java seas, had done 
something to justify the charge that the English were a nation 
of thieves ; for the great profits of that voyage were largely 
due to the fact that he had captured a huge Portuguese 
galleon, and transferred its very valuable cargo to his own 
ships ; while it has to be added that Michelbourne, a free 
lance who, much to the annoyance of the Company, had 
obtained a permit from King James “ to discover the countries 
of China and Japan,” took quite frankly to piracy and brought 
great discredit on the English name. 

Be that as it may, the English had not been the only nation 
to indulge in illegal acts, and the time had come when a defi- 
nite attempt must be made to challenge Portugal’s claim to 
exclude all other nations from the continent of India. Besides, 
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the information acquired from John Mildenhall, who had 
stayed in Agra and interviewed the great Akbar in 1603, had 
probably convinced the Directors that if they were to secure 
a foothold and to establish a factory, which, in those days, 
was reckoned an essential, the Mogul ruler himself must be 
approached, not by a body of merchants for whom he had no 
respect, but through their own king, by someone in the guise 
of an ambassador. Accordingly, when the Hector arrived at 
the Bar of Surat, Hawkins sent three messengers ashore to 
announce to the local Indian Governor that his master the 
King of England had sent him as his Ambassador with a 
letter and presents for the Grand Mogul. 

The cordiality of his reception was at first all that he could 
wish. He was invited to come ashore and told that the 
country was at his disposal; but when he came to close 
quarters and entered upon the purpose of his mission—that he 
proposed to travel up country to Agra to speak with the 
Mogul, to have league and amity with him, to establish a 
factory at Surat so that his countrymen might freely come 
and go, as the custom of all nations is—difficulties at once 
arose. The native merchants had no objection to his landing 
part of his cargo, especially articles which were in demand, 
like iron and lead. But when he brought money ashore to 
purchase goods which might be sold in the Further East, they 
protested vigorously on the ground that such action would 
break the price in those regions. But such opposition was 
nothing compared to the hostility of the Portuguese, already 
settled at Surat. With the assistance of one of their own 
frigates, they intercepted two boats’ crews engaged in landing 
further cargo, and sent no less than thirty English sailors 
prisoners to Goa. When Hawkins sent demanding their re- 
lease, the captain of the frigate “most vilely abused his 
Majestie tearming him King of the Fishermen and of an iland 
of no import,” while another captain whom he met next day 
declared that these seas belonged unto the King of Portugal 
and none ought to come here without a licence. “ I told him,” 
said Hawkins, “that the King of England’s licence was as good 
as the King of Spaine’s and he that saith the contrary is a 
traytor and a villaine and so tell your great Captaine that in 
abusing the King of England he is a base villaine, and I will 
maintaine it with my sword, if he dare come ashore. I sending 
him a challenge, the Moors perceiving I was much moved 
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caused the Portugal to depart.” However, he got no redress. 
He had to swallow the insult, and strange to say we hear 
nothing more of the English sailors or of their fate. The 
Hector, with a diminished crew, set sail for Bantam a few days 
later. Hawkins was now left alone with William Finch, a 
merchant, and two servants. But his tribulations did not 
cease. The Indian Governor was manifestly in league with 
the Portuguese. More than one attempt was made upon the 
lives of the four Englishmen, by poison and by assault ; 
attempts in which the Jesuit priests had a share. After 
months of hazard and delay, it was decided that Finch should 
remain behind to deal with the local situation and promote 
the interests of the Company. Hawkins, on the other hand, 
with his two English servants and an escort of forty Pathans 
procured with much difficulty, set out for Agra on February 
Ist. Throughout his journey he was exposed to the plots of 
the Jesuits and of the Governor, who not unreasonably began 
to fear that should Hawkins reach Agra alive he would report 
unfavourably of his conduct to the Mogul. “ After much 
labour, toyle and many dangers I arrived in safety, the six- 
teenth of Aprill, 1609.” The journey, which can now be 
accomplished in twenty-four hours by a very comfortable 
express train fitted with sleeping berths, dining car, electric 
punkahs and electric light, had lasted two and a half months. 

With his arrival in Agra the scene was at once changed. 
Hawkins’ two years in Agra constitute a romance. He became 
a prime favourite of Jahangir, a boon companion who shared 
in his daily carousals, a man with whom he refused to part ; 
and yet the King would not give him the privileges he asked 
for his country. But that is a story which must be told with 
some detail. No sooner did Hawkins reach the city, and ina 
very secret manner was searching for a lodging, than the 
Mogul heard of his arrival and sent both horse and foot to find 
him and bring him to the palace. And so urgent were the 
soldiers when they found him that they would scarce give 
him time to alter his apparel. “‘ Having his Majestie’s letter 
in my hand he called me to come near unto him, stretching 
down his hand from the Seate Royall, where he sat in great 
majestie something high for to be seene of the people.” 
Hawkins, presenting a poor present of cloth, seized the oppor- 
tunity to explain that a much worthier gift intended for his 
acceptance had been appropriated with much else by Mukarrab 
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Khan, the Surat Governor, a blow which an old Jesuit, 
who was present, sought to repay by declaring that King 
James’s letter was basely penned and lacking in respect. 
This led to a dispute in the course of which Hawkins revealed 
his knowledge of Turkish, an acquisition which further com- 
mended him to the King. Not only did Hawkins remain with 
him several hours that day, part of the time being spent in the 
more private apartments, but he was bidden come every day. 
“ Both night and day his delight was very much to talke with 
mee, both of the affaires of England and other countries, as 
also many demands of the West Indies ; being in doubt if 
there were any such place, till he had spoken with me who 
had beene in the Countrey.” 

“Many dayes and weekes being past and I now in great 
favour with the King to the griefe of all mine enemies,” 
Hawkins took opportunity to ask the King if he would give 
permission for the establishment of a factory, and thus enable 
him to go home. But the King would not hear of his departure 
on any consideration, and declared that his staying would be 
highly for the benefit of England and would right all the 
wrongs that had been done to his nation ; “ swearing by his 
Father’s soule that if I would remaine with him he would 
grant me articles for our factorie to my heart’s desire and 
would never goe from his word.” As a result of “ this daily 
inticing me to stay,” Hawkins accepted the invitation and 
was endowed with an income of {3,200 a year and the rank of 
commander of four hundred horse. These favours roused the 
wrath of the Jesuits and Portugals, who “ slept not, but by 
all meanes sought my overthrow. And to say the truth the 
principall Mahumetans neere the King envyed much that a 
Christian should bee so nigh unto him.” The Surat Governor 
also wrote begging the King not to grant the English any 
privileges ; that it would occasion loss to his Majestie and 
deeply offend their ancient friends the Portuguese. The King 
paid no attention to their appeals, with the result that the 
Portugals, who were “like mad Dogges,” made renewed 
attempts on his life. Hawkins himself escaped, but his boy 
Stephen Gravener died, while his man Nicholas Ufflet was 
“ extreame sick.” 

Jahangir learning what dangers his favourite had been 
exposed to sent for the Jesuits and “ told them that if I dyed 
by an extraordinaire casualtie they should all rue for it. The 
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King was very earnest with me to take a white maiden out of 
his palace and would give her all things necessary with slaves 
and he would promise mee shee should turne Christian ; and 
by this meanes my meates and drinkes should be looked unto 
by them, and I should live without feare. In regards she was 
a Moore I refused, but if so be there could bee a Christian 
found, I would accept it. At which my speech I little thought 
a Christian daughter could bee found.” But the King was 
able to supply this want also. “ He called to memorie one 
Mabarek Shah his daughter who was a Christian Armenian 
and of the race of the most ancient Christians and in great 
favour with Ekbar Padasha this King’s father. This Captain 
died suddenly and without a will, leaving the child but only 
a few jewels. I seeing she was of so honest a descent, having 
passed my word to the King could not withstand my fortunes. 
Wherefore, I tooke her and for want of a minister before 
Christian witnesses I marryed her. The Priest was my man 
Nicholas which I thought had beene lawfull till I met with 
a Preacher that came with Sir Henry Middleton and hee 
shewing mee the error I was now marryed againe ; so ever- 
after I lived content and without feare, she being willing to 
goe where I went and live as I lived.” 

At this time Hawkins was in the very highest favour. He 
was, to use his own phrase, “ continually in the King’s sight 
for the one halfe of foure and twentie houres serving him day 
and night.” But he adds “I wanted not the greater part of 
his nobles that were Mahumetans to be mine enemies.” It 
was at this period of high favour that he persuaded the King 
to send for Mukarrab Khan, the Governor of Surat, to give an 
account of his stewardship. The result was that the Governor 
was stripped of all his wealth and cast into prison. This was 
probably an error of judgment on Hawkins’s part, for he not 
only never recovered the goods which the Governor had stolen 
but found that his very success had only incited both Indians 
and Portuguese to get rid of him at all costs. The free use of 
bribes and presents gained the support of Jahangir’s own sons, 
while the Grand Vizier, who had never paid him his allowances, 
prevented the King, on more than one occasion, from sanc- 
tioning the erection of a factory at Surat, by saying that this 
would occasion war with the Portuguese, and that as they 
held the seas, this would deprive his Majestie of the toyes he 
loved ; adding that the “‘ English were a nation that if we 
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once set foot we would take his country from him.” The Vice- 
roy of Goa also at this time sent a letter with many valuable 
presents, in which he said the King of Portugal took the 
entertaining of the English very ill. 

As part of what was manifestly a concerted plot a number 
of Indian merchants, along with one of the Jesuit priests of 
Surat, who had plotted Hawkins’s death, maintained that all 
the profits they received from the Portuguese would be lost if 
the English were granted any favour. Mukarrab Khan was 
at this time released, and, if not entirely restored to favour, at 
least sent back to Surat, for one reason perhaps more than 
any other to secure a very precious ruby from the Portuguese. 
It would serve no purpose to detail the hopes and fears which 
possessed Hawkins at this time. One day the King would 
give him a solemn promise, swearing by his father’s soul. 
Once at least he had the Royal Commission under the Great 
Seal with golden letters placed in his hands and sent to 
William Finch. A few days later he would find it had been 
recalled. Indeed, so changeable was the King that Hawkins 
having received permission to depart, and got all his goods 
and debts together, the sudden dismissal of the Grand Vizier, 
who was one of his chief enemies, led some of his friends to 
urge him to approach Jahangir once more. This he did and 
with immediate success, for the King “ presently granted mee 
the establishing of our factorie and that the English come and 
freely trade for Surat.” The success was but for a moment. 
The King once more went back upon his promise, but said 
that if Hawkins would remain he would see to it that he got 
the maintenance he had been promised, “ which I denyed,” 
says Hawkins, “unless the English should come unto his 
ports according to promise ; and as for my particular main- 
tenance my King would not see me want. So I took my 
leave and departed from Agra, the 2nd of November, 1611.” 

When he reached Cambay on the last day of December, he 
got news of the arrival of English ships at Surat. This was a 
matter of great good fortune. He feared he would have to 
appeal to the Jesuits (who were only too glad to be rid of him) 
and by their means get passage on a ship to Portugal and so 
to England. That humiliation he was now able to avoid. 
The English ships belonged to the Fourth Voyage of the 
East India Company and were commanded by Sir Henry 
Middleton. They were, however, on the outward voyage and 
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Hawkins and his wife had to go where they went, first to the 
Red Sea and afterwards to Sumatra. Eventually he was able 
to set sail for home in the beginning of 1613. Reaching the 
Cape of Good Hope on April 21st, he tells us “ the winde 
coming faire we departed from Saldania the one and twentieth 
of May 1613.”’ These are the last words recorded in his journal. 
He died at sea. 

Finch, who was with Hawkins during the latter months of 
his stay in Agra, decided to travel home overland by Afghanis- 
tan and Persia. But he died at Baghdad. He also wrote an 
account of his Indian experiences. It is to Samuel Purchas 
we are indebted in the case of both these travellers for publish- 
ing extracts from their journals. Unhappily he does not tell 
us how they came into his possession, 
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TWO HISTORIES OF THE GREAT WAR.* 


With these two books the history of the Great War enters 
on a new stage. They are the first works which try to include 
within the compass of a single volume the results of the 
researches of the last ten years. During that period there 
have appeared many volumes of official histories, numerous 
monographs on particular episodes, and the diaries, memoirs 
and first-hand accounts of many of the principal soldiers and 
statesmen and their subordinates. Some are still lacking, 
notably the official life of Haig. The political records of the 
Grand Alliance and the records of their far-reaching decisions 
are also to a certain extent still withheld from publication. 
But a great mass of evidence has been accumulated bearing 
on every aspect of the gigantic struggle. Its strategy has been 
discussed in numerous monographs. Some episodes like that 
of the Battle of Jutland have been so exhaustively analysed 
that almost every movement of the rival forces has been 
plotted and related to the complicated causes which pro- 
duced them. There is still much to be revealed. The respon- 
sibility for many actions has yet to be explained. Personal 


* La Crise Européenne et la Grande Guerre (1904-18). By Pierre Renouvin, Félix 
Alcan. Paris. 60 francs. A History of the Great War (1914-18). By C. R. M. F. Cruttwell. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 15s. 
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jealousies and influences have not all been made clear. In 
some cases the springs of action still lie hidden from the 
historian. But much of the evidence has been analysed and 
assessed by experts of many different nationalities and pro- 
fessions. They are of course still greatly moved by personal, 
party and national prejudice. Old loyalties and antagonisms, 
their own past records, vivid memories of deep emotions, 
sometimes produced by casual and unimportant incidents, 
still influence their minds and pens. But many have striven 
hard to be just not only to their foes but also to those with 
whom they worked and whose weaknesses and errors were 
even more apparent to them. 

The two authors have made a great effort to master this 
mass of material and from it produce an ordered, relatively 
impartial and interesting record of the Great War in all its 
aspects. Each has been strikingly successful, with the result 
that we have now a standard French and British history. 
The adjectives are used advisedly, for each writer is obviously 
writing primarily for his own countrymen. Both were active 
soldiers and fought and suffered. Trained historians before the 
war commenced, they have each passed through experiences 
which show their influence even when the writers are most 
scientific and impartial. M. Renouvin has more successfully 
overcome the more obvious temptations. He hardly writes 
an angry phrase or makes a moral judgment in the whole of 
his cool survey of four years’ bloodshed. He lets the events 
speak for themselves but the reader is drawn to the conclu- 
sions of the writer. Mr. Cruttwell dwells more bitterly on the 
follies and weaknesses of the combatants. A general flaunting 
his mistress or officers indulging in vice when they should be 
solely concerned with the serious business of war rouse his 
indignation. He praises and blames more freely both soldiers 
and statesmen. 

Nearly one-third of M. Renouvin’s book is devoted to the 
diplomacy of the ten years preceding the war. It is a masterly 
summary which does not until its final sentences pronounce 
judgment. Then it is made without hesitation. Not economics 
nor armaments nor even national emotions but the firm will of 
Germany to support Austria in crushing Serbia was in his 
opinion the reason the war came. Mr. Cruttwell on the other 
hand in the few sentences he devotes to this subject attri- 
butes it to the “ deep-rooted and incalculable conviction of 
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insecurity ” of all peoples. There is perhaps no real conflict 
between the two opinions. Throughout his book M. Renouvin, 
who is first and foremost a student of diplomacy, sketches the 
diplomatic issues of the war in succinct, impartial and preg- 
nant phrases. His summary of the Brest-Litovsk negotia- 
tions is a model of the compact handling of complicated 
themes. Mr. Cruttwell does not neglect these issues but his 
vigorous accounts are more superficial. 

In his description of the campaigns M. Renouvin naturally 
makes the struggle in France and Flanders the central theme 
of his book. He does not neglect other theatres. Almost 
every corner of the globe is mentioned. But the great struggle 
on the Western front is clearly what moves and interests him 
most, as it always did and always will move Frenchmen. He 
is scrupulously fair to allies and enemies alike in those sub- 
jects which attract his attention, but his emphasis is reveal- 
ing. The Battle of Jutland, to which Mr. Cruttwell devotes 
twenty pages with plans and diagrams, he dismisses in three. 
The submarine campaign is handled in the same manner. 
The French writer is hardly aware of the thesis which Mr. 
Lloyd George has made so prominent. Not even Mr. Crutt- 
well, who is always conscious of the struggle between 
“Easterners”? and “ Westerners,” quite explains that 
rhythmic swing between East and West which is one of the 
great features of the conflict. The complications of political 
and strategical forces are not yet sufficiently elucidated to 
make clear why on both sides energy and power are so often 
dissipated in vain efforts which are not pursued with that 
singleness of purpose which has characterised great wars in 
the past. Was it because the arena was so great and the state 
machinery so complicated that every decision was a com- 
promise and not carried out with that intensity of purpose by 
which victory is achieved ? There was nowhere a real control 
and co-ordination of political and strategic effort. The auto- 
cracies of the Central Powers and Russia were no more 
successful than the democratic governments of the West in 

this respect. All the great European Powers changed their 
~ Commanders-in-Chief in the course of the war. 

The reputations of the Commanders are treated tenderly 
by these historians. M. Renouvin indeed avoids criticism. 
Mr. Cruttwell even when most severe is always conscious of 
the new and tremendous problems these men had to solve. 
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M. Renouvin does not slur over, as French writers used to do, 
the extraordinary mutinies of 1917 which rendered so large 
a portion of the French force unfightable, but it is Mr. Crutt- 
well who brings out the terrible responsibility which this 
disaster threw on the British army and Commander-in-Chief. 
Both rightly praise the skill and resolution by which Pétain 
nursed his army back to health again so that it was able to 
play its proper part in the great struggle of 1918. 

Mr. Cruttwell in his preface apologises for devoting so much 
space to the “ sideshows.” But he is surely right in depicting 
the war as a world-wide conflict in which the destinies of all 
nations were involved. Ultimately of course the final decision 
depended on the overthrow of German power. But the future 
political organisation of the world was determined by the 
immense efforts that were devoted to the Balkans and the 
Middle East. Moreover the struggle in Europe depended on 
the succour which was brought to the Entente from overseas. 
Thence was repaired their inferiority in munitions of war and 
thence came the man-power that turned the scale when the 
issue was trembling in the balance. And before the Americans 
came, Canadians, Australians and New Zealanders were 
fighting on French soil. M. Renouvin never mentions this 
contribution to the Allied victory. Even Mr. Cruttwell 
perhaps hardly does it justice. He lists the separate casualties 
of the British Isles but not those of the other parts of the 
Empire. Yet, in a war which began ten thousand miles from 
her shores Australia had larger casualties than Belgium. At 
the end the United States dominated the political and 
economic situation. Even M. Renouvin recognises in his 
brilliant summary of losses and gains in his final pages that 
one of the greatest effects of the war was the transference of 
the world’s centre of gravity. 

But even here present events warn us that some of the 
effects of the Great War were more transitory than we 
imagined. We shall rapidly modify many of the judgments 
which we now hold just as we already have abandoned many 
of those of sixteen years ago. Meanwhile we possess in these 
two books a summing up of our knowledge at the present 
moment. They serve our needs well and will educate and 
inform numbers of readers who will later be able to revise and 
criticise the lessons which they now learn. 


C. K. WesstTeEr. 
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THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA.* 


Queen Marie has put her country on the map. Everybody 
knew that Roumania was one of our numerous allies in the 
world war; but how many people knew very much more? 
Few Englishmen visit Bucharest or study the making of the 
kingdom by King Carol half a century ago. There is no 
longer an excuse for such ignorance. The Queen’s volumes 
are delightfully easy to read. When we have finished them 
we find ourselves genuinely interested in the author and the 
people whom she has learned to love. The admirable photo- 
graphs help us to visualise the scenes she describes. The 
second volume depicted Roumania during the last two 
decades of peace, when the heir apparent and his wife were 
kept in a gilded cage by the stern old ruler. For a woman 
with ideas of her own and throbbing with vitality it was a 
sore trial to be perpetually in leading strings, though, as she 
grew to maturity, her respect for King Carol’s great qualities 
steadily increased. The third volume is the record of the use 
she made of her opportunities when her husband succeeded 
his uncle in the autumn of 1914, and when the war swept the 
little country into the vortex of world history. It is a thrilling 
story of service and suffering, based on a very full diary. 

No contrast could be greater than between Carol and 
Ferdinand or between Ferdinand and his wife. Roumania’s 
second King is a curiously pathetic figure, destined to a 
throne in a strange land without the aptitudes or the ambitions 
of a ruler. King Carol held all the threads firmly in his hand 
for nearly half a century, and his daily task engrossed his 
thoughts. King Ferdinand had been so repressed during the 
long years in which he was waiting for his call that, when the 
moment came, he remained the gentle, modest, colourless 
person he had always been. ‘‘ Nando is not a man of action,” 
writes his wife, and the truth of the verdict is confirmed by 
her story of Roumania during the war. In so far as the 
stricken people found a leader in the hour of its agony, it was 
not the shadowy Hohenzollern monarch but the full-blooded, 
energetic, strong-willed granddaughter of Queen Victoria. It 
was a joy to her to note his growing popularity despite the 
ill success of the war. “ He is now loved and appreciated by 
his people. They have at last understood how honest, unselfish 


* The Story of My Life. By Marie, Queen of Roumania. Vol. III. Cassell. 18s. 
VoL. CXLVII, 48 
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and loyal he is.” It was inevitable that such a feminine 
nature should turn for counsel and encouragement to the 
more masculine and buoyant personality of his wife, and 
equally inevitable that the world should believe that she 
swayed her husband’s policy. In an analysis of her own 
character in the first chapter she disclaims the desire to 
dominate, though she confesses that she had “ something of 
the joyful warrior who never shuns a fight.” No reader of 
this book can doubt that she was indeed a bonny fighter. 
The story opens with the death of the old Queen, Carmen 
Sylva, who lived in a fantastic and embroidered world of her 
own imagination. The new King, as a Hohenzollern and an 
ex-officer in the German army, was naturally German in 
sympathy, and he shared the conviction of the Kings of 
Bulgaria and Greece that German arms were invincible. But 
he was far too loyal to his adopted land, as well as too lacking 
in self-assertion, to oppose the demand for intervention on 
the side of the allies. It is true that Roumania had been 
secretly allied to the Central Powers ever since 1883 ; but the 
people knew nothing of the pact, and only by the defeat of 
Austria could the dream of Greater Roumania, above all of 
the conquest of Transylvania, be realised. The chapter 
entitled ‘‘ The Decision for War ”’ vividly describes the fateful 
Council in August 1916 which determined to take the plunge, 
and portrays the agony of spirit which the declaration of war 
caused the King. Once resolved, however, that it was his duty 
to bow to the wishes of the majority of his advisers he never 
looked back, bearing in dignified silence the attacks hurled at 
the renegade Hohenzollern from Vienna and Berlin. 
Roumania was crumpled up in the twinkling of an eye by 
the superior equipment and fighting qualities of the Central 
Powers, whom she had so rashly challenged by her declaration 
of war. The Royal Family fled to Jassy, where the remains of 
the shattered army held on to the northern fringe of the 
country. For a time it was possible to hope that Russia would 
come to her aid ; but in 1917 the colossus with its feet of clay 
came toppling to the ground. The chapters which describe 
these months of torment are the finest in the book, and the 
descriptions of the author’s work in the hospitals, copied 
from her diary, bring home to the reader once more the 
unspeakable horrors of war. It was now, after more than 
twenty years of residence in her adopted home, that she took 
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Roumania to her heart. “I feel myself,” she wrote, “ the 
mother of an enormous family.”” When the King, Bratiano, 
Averescu and all the leading men in the country had virtually 
given up hope, she retained her passionate faith in the 
ultimate triumph of the Allies. The story ends with the 
triumphant return to Bucharest in the memorable autumn 
of 1918, after two years of such overwhelming experiences as 
only the Queen of the Belgians among crowned heads could 
match, GriboG, 


* ¥ ¥ * * 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF A BIOLOGIST.* 


The distinction of Dr. J. S. Haldane as a biologist is well 
known. He is also a highly competent philosopher. He has, 
therefore, made a welcome and valuable contribution to 
systematic thought in his recently published volume, The 
Philosophy of a Biologist. 

In his preface, Professor Haldane acknowledges his 
indebtedness to British post-Kantian and post-Hegelian 
thought ; particularly to T. H. Green and F. H. Bradley. 
He claims, however, that while in this sense his book may be 
regarded as idealistic, yet ‘‘in a deeper sense it is, as will be 
seen, wholly realistic, since it treats the universe as depicted 
by the sciences, not as ‘ mere appearance,’ but as the real 
universe imperfectly depicted.” After discussing ‘the 
fundamental conceptions applicable in the sciences, and more 
particularly in biology and psychology,” Professor Haldane 
seeks to show “that religion is no mere revelation from 
without, but enters into the whole of our experience as the 
direct revelation in it of God.” The book is, therefore, divided 
into four main chapters, dealing successively with Philosophy 
and Physical Science, Philosophy and Biology, Philosophy 
and Psychology, and Philosophy and Religion. 

The author gives a lucid account of the principles upon 
which the special sciences are based. These rise from those 
that physical science assumes, which are legitimate for the 
limited purposes of physical science, though inadequate to 
the explanation of reality as a whole. Biological assumptions 
contribute something higher to world-explanation, and 

* The Philosophy of a Biologist. By J. S. Haldane, C.H., M.D., F.R.S. Clarendon 
Press. 6s. net. 
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psychological conceptions approach more nearly to a satis- 
factory account of experience. Yet all these are incomplete. 
They need to be brought into consistency with one another. 
It is the task of philosophy to effect this reconciliation, and 
having done justice to all the sciences in this ascending order . 
of importance, to furnish an interpretation of the universe 
which shall be satisfactory to reason by exhibiting reality 
as an organic whole, explicable only in the light of personality 
and of its highest values. 

In the fulfilment of this task, it must be recognised that 
“the whole world of our physical experience is a world of 
perceived experience, and non-existent apart from perception, 
though not merely individual perception. In this sense it is 
not outside of us, and in imagining the remotest depths of 
space and time we are only realising what belongs to our own 
world of perception ” (page 28). When this point of view is 
accepted the immensity of the physical universe, instead of 
belittling, exalts the significance of man, in whose experience 
alone is the universe revealed. If this be true of physics, it is 
still more evident in the case of biology and psychology. 

The statement that the universe is “‘ non-existent apart 
from perception, though not merely individual perception,” 
prepares the way for the concluding discussion of philosophy 
and religion. The search for truth, the perception of beauty, 
the recognition of goodness, tend to become common to man- 
kind. Yet they are not created by man, but revealed in the 
personal experience of men and, therefore, of mankind. 
Hence we realise the existence of all-embracing personality 
or God, present to and in individual personality, and in 
perceptions which can be regarded as those of all-embracing 
personality, so that they are not merely valid or true from one 
personality among others, but from all personalities ” (page 
114). Tosumup. Reality is experienced. Experience depends 
upon personality. All subordinate conceptions, while useful to 
the special sciences, are abstractions from the full content 
of personality as percipient of reality. Yet personality is not 
merely individual. There is a commonwealth of personalities 
who are endowed with the capacity to seek and enjoy the 
values of Truth, Beauty and Goodness. This commonwealth 
receives and does not create these values. They can only pro- 
ceed from and be revealed by the all-embracing personality, 
who is God. Such is the weighty argument which is 
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presented with great lucidity and with up-to-date knowledge. 
Space does not permit any detailed consideration of the 
issues that are raised. It must suffice to pay a tribute to the 
distinguished author and to bespeak for his volume the 
careful consideration it richly deservese 

por ke 
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JOHN BRIGHT AND THE QUAKERS.* 


The publishers claim that their author’s investigations 
“ will shatter many an ancient prejudice.” But it is modern 
prejudice rather than ancient which clouds John Bright’s 
memory to-day; the fact that he was a “ mid-Victorian ”’ of 
the Free Trade Manchester School, sharing the fallacies and 
prejudices of other Lancashire millowners who advocated 
laissez-faire at all costs, even to opposing Lord Shaftesbury’s 
Factory Acts. That he was a model employer of those times 
hardly excuses him to a generation inclined to suspect his 
passion for political freedom in an economic system which 
fails to provide its basis, and to ignore the major inspiration 
of his crusade against the Corn Laws, which was not economic 
theory but grief at his young wife’s death and Cobden’s appeal 
under its shadow, for homes ‘‘ where mothers and children 
are dying of hunger.” 

That his greatest allegiance was not to any class or party, 
but to Quaker principles, is stressed and proved by Mr. 
Travis Mills, who portrays in the first volume Bright’s 
spiritual ancestors and the restricted outlook which circum- 
stances and seclusion imposed on their Victorian descendants. 
Bright himself deplored “the tests and observances” by 
which Friends were shackling their diminishing Society. 
Since the days of Fox they had been persecuted and im- 
prisoned, excluded like other Nonconformists from the 
universities and public office. It was this “ ancient prejudice ” 
(which Englishmen to-day cannot realise, having never 
experienced its blighting effects) that John Bright did so 
much to dissipate. Through him Nonconformity spoke at 
last in Parliament ; and his voice was not only that of a 
supreme orator whose greatest utterances form a portion of 
our literature, but the authentic voice of the Quaker, who 

* By J. Travis Mills, Methuen. 25s. 
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understood religious liberty more profoundly than others. 
With an elevation of spirit that the author reveals, he advo- 
cated the right of Roman Catholic Ireland to be relieved of a 
Protestant State Church; the right of Mr. Bradlaugh the 
atheist to sit in the House of Commons ; the right of Pope 
Pius IX to install his Archbishop at Westminster; the right 
of Dissenters to be buried as such in parish graveyards ; and 
finally, the right of Irish Protestants to oppose Home Rule— 
a recognition which Home Rulers have since been forced to 
acknowledge. The account of Bright’s peace advocacy is 
illuminating. He did not advocate “ peace at any price,” but 
“ upon grounds common to all thoughtful men, upon grounds 
of expediency.” He was “a political, not an ecclesiastical, 
Quaker.” His condemnation of the Crimean War was based 
on what he regarded then and later as the criminal futility 
and injustice of supporting, through unjustified fear of Russia, 
the empire of the Turkish Sultan. He thereby provoked 
public indignation and was burned in effigy in his constitu- 
ency ; but posterity has echoed his verdict. Quaker sympathy 
with the abolition of slavery induced him alone among public 
men to support the northern States at the outbreak of the 
American Civil War. Conscious of “ the confusion of politics,” 
where the only choice may be the lesser evil, he admitted that 
war could be such, although he loathed it with all his soul. 
In opposition to Palmerston and Disraeli and what he termed 
“that ghastly phantom, the Balance of Power,” he often 
advocated non-intervention. Even loyalty to Mr. Gladstone 
and his reforms could not prevent his resigning from the 
Cabinet in 1882, when Alexandria was bombarded by British 
guns; and in explaining his resignation to the House he 
epitomised his persistent challenge to contemporaries. 


I have endeavoured from time to time to teach my countrymen 
an opinion and doctrine which I hold, which is that the moral law 
is intended not only for individual life, but is intended also for the 
life and practice of States. 


Just as Penn had suggested a Confederation of Europe with a 
joint army to maintain the peace, so Bright favoured a similar 
“‘ armed police ” for the sea, when “ the maritime nations of 
Europe... may see that those vast fleets are of no use.” 

The disappointment he caused to many adherents in his 
later life is explained by the fact that “ once justice was done, 
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once the particular evils were remedied which he set out to 
remedy, the latent conservatism of his nature immediately 
showed itself.” In his enthusiasm for “a balanced consti- 
tution,” and the implications of political freedom, he was 
“akin to Burke,” whose language he rivalled. The sovereign 
whom he venerated appreciated his worth ; beneath his pillow 
as he lay dying was a letter from Queen Victoria thanking 
him for his services. 

Mr. Travis Mills has provided a mine of information for 
fellow Quakers, and a labour of love. With Professor 
Trevelyan’s classic biography it might form the basis of a 
brief study, in which John Bright is focused afresh for the 
benefit of a generation that misses his significances 


Di Paik 


LAW AND PURPOSE IN THE EMPIRE.* 


After a period of singular neglect, the constitution of the 
Union of South Africa has received comprehensive treatment 
by Professor W. P. M. Kennedy and Mr. H. J. Schlosberg in 
The Law and Custom of the South African Constitution. This 
work should meet a practical need in the dominion and 
will doubtless be accepted by all students of constitutional 
law as the standard work upon its subject. It is written with 
great clarity and in treatment combines, upon an historical 
background, commentary with exposition. The authors are 
anxious to refrain from purely academic issues or from 
discoursing upon problems yet to arise. Upon the right of 
secession, for example, much has been written and more said. 
The authors regard it simply as a political question. “ In the 
theory of law no dominion can declare itself free from the 
control of the British parliament.” But “in a time of 
political revolution theories of law go by the board, and no 

+ : 99 
purpose would be served by discussing them here.” The 
claim to neutrality, however, in a war by the United Kingdom 
or another dominion, so fervently urged by General Hertzog, 
deserves more than such summary treatment. The juridical 
status of the Union in international law would inevitably 
arise in the event of war. 


* (1) The Law and Custom of the South African Constitution. Oxford University 
Press. 36s. net. (2) The Empire in These Days. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 
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The authority of Professor Kennedy upon the practice and 
theory of the Canadian federal system makes the chapters 
upon the provincial governments of the Union of particular 
interest. In contrast with the other provinces, Natal was 
strongly opposed to a centralised system and the South 
Africa Act of 1909 evolved a unique compromise between 
the unitary and federal types of constitutions. While the 
powers of the central government are unlimited, the local 
authority exercises functions comparable with those in the 
Canadian Provinces or Australian States. Representing at 
once the Union government and the local electorate, the 
provincial authority has been rendered frequently impotent 
by the clash of interests. The provincial administrator, 
appointed for a term of years by the Union cabinet, presides 
over an executive committee which is drawn from, but 
independent of, the legislative council. The popular body is 
largely dependent upon the administrator, who alone can 
introduce financial measures and who also receives grants 
direct from the central government. The system exhibits no 
sign of the Parliamentary type. It is rather a curious mixture 
of the American presidential system of an elected executive 
and the separation of powers and the Swiss constitution of a 
non-political executive subject to an elected assembly. It is, 
through historical accident, “‘ a foreign innovation, a hybrid 
conglomeration”? which ill conforms with the ordinary 
English Cabinet system at the centre. The need for reform is 
generally agreed. Professor Kennedy would not substitute 
the Canadian federation in which, he complains, taxation is 
excessive and national legislation is handicapped by pro- 
vincial rights. At all events, in South Africa the mass of 
sentiment favours unity, and, as the authors suggest, reform 
is more likely to rationalise the existing system by making, 
for example, the executive committee responsible to the 
legislative council. 

The final attainment of complete autonomy and the 
approximation of theory to practice, common to all the 
dominions, though particularly urged by the Union and 
the Irish Free State, has marked the peculiarly rapid con- 
stitutional progress of the post-war years. The principle of 
self-determination was recognised by the Imperial Conference 
in 1926 and since 1930 the right of direct advice between the 
Crown and a dominion has been granted. Finally in 1931 the 
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Imperial Parliament vested in the dominion legislatures full 
legal authority and reiterated the constitutional convention 
of its non-intervention without consent. 

The Union, more anxious over form than the older 
dominions, has incorporated her new legal powers in the 
South Africa Act. The power of the Governor-General to 
reserve bills, for example, has been abolished except in 
regard to legislation dealing with Privy Council appeals. It 
is difficult to appreciate the value of retaining any power of 
reservation which must be exercised by a ministry respon- 
sible to the very legislature which passed the measure. 

This work is strictly confined to the constitutional aspect, 
and a discussion of the political nature and function of the 
Empire in the modern world will be found in a series of 
lectures and essays by Professor R. Coupland, entitled The 
Empire in These Days. His approach is historical, as is 
natural to the author of the British Empire and the American 
Revolution. Trusteeship has been the keynote of the second 
Empire. The dominions have now reached the final stage 
of their growth, and the author urges the more positive 
participation in the cause of peace of the whole Common- 
wealth which, he argues, is far stronger than the League of 
Nations. India is compared, historically, with the dominions 
in their penultimate stage. With the help of personal know- 
ledge, Professor Coupland discusses at length the condition 
of the African colonies and considers that the principle of 
trusteeship for the natives is threatened by economic exploita- 
tion. While some of the author’s conclusions will be challenged, 
his book is a valuable, if discursive, contribution to the study 
of the Empire’s character 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


In Friendly Relations* Mr. Beckles Willson tells the story of the 
British Ministers and Ambassadors to the United States with the aid 
of new material. The relations of the two countries have been so 
friendly during the present century that it is difficult to realise how 
strained and unpleasant they used to be. The first chapter, on George 
Hammond, who crossed the Atlantic in 1791, is one of the most inter- 
esting, and none of his successors had quite such a disagreeable task. 
That the post was considered one of minor importance is suggested by 


* Lovat Dickson. 153s. 
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the fact that for the first half-century we find no name of outstanding 
importance except that of Stratford Canning, then at the opening of 
his eventful diplomatic career. With Lord Lyons and the Civil War we 
reach more familiar ground. The chapter on Sackville West, who 
represented us at Washington in the eighties, is enriched by quotations 
from his privately printed memoirs, which describe in detail the well- 
known episode of his expulsion as a penalty for an incautious letter. 
The hero of the book is Lord Pauncefote, the first Ambassador as well 
as the first lawyer to hold the post. His successor, Sir Robert Lindsay, 
assures us in a Foreword that “ that great diplomatist ” made things 
easier for all who came after him. The closing chapters are devoted to 
the failure of Durand, the success of Bryce, the trials of Spring Rice 
during the war, and the less exacting labours of our post-war repre- 
sentatives. This well-illustrated volume conveys a great deal of curious 
and interesting information in a very readable form. 


* * * * * 


At a time when the legal validity of the New Deal in the United 
States is being widely challenged, Professor Edward S. Corwin’s 
brilliant and provocative little book, The Twilight of the Supreme Court,* 
is of particular importance. This volume, which contains the Storrs 
Lectures for 1934, aims to relate the development of the Constitution, 
as principally expounded by the Supreme Court, to the constitutional 
character of President Roosevelt’s Recovery Programme. Professor 
Corwin concludes that “‘ the Supreme Court is vested with substantially 
complete freedom of choice whether to sustain or overturn the New 
Deal.” The doctrine of judicial review enables the Court to veto any 
legislation which conflicts with its own interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion. The Court has become, as Professor Corwin and others complain, 
an overriding, if negative, legislative body in which the social and 
economic views of nine judges have come to prevail over the national 
will. Untrammelled by any strict rule of precedent, it has, however, 
provided the Constitution with a flexibility and power of growth which 
has largely reflected contemporary thought and policy. The author 
discusses the growth of judicial review and deals in particular with the 
interpretation of the famous “ inter-State commerce ” and “ due pro- 
cess of law ” clauses, through which the Court maintained in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century the prevalent doctrine of laissez-faire. 
The movement in favour of State interference and supervision, how- 
ever, has been recognised in some of the more recent decisions of the 
Court, and Professor Corwin contends that the whole trend of constitu- 
tional law should be in favour of accepting the new principles, as 
exemplified in the New Deal. The theory of dual federalism is now 
being superseded in the light of modern conditions by the earlier 
doctrine of Hamilton and Marshall, which subordinated the States to 


* Yale University Press, $2.50; Oxford University Press, ris. 6d. net. 
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the Sovereign Federal Power. The rigidity of the rule of vested right is 
being relaxed by the Court in favour of social welfare. Moreover, “ our 
constitutional law and theory to-day ascribes to the President an 
indefinite range of ‘inherent’ powers,” while the spending power of 
Congress and the Executive are unlimited in their range. Indeed Pro- 
fessor Corwin declares that such power of appropriation “ goes far to 
envelop the entire institution of judicial review, as well as its product, 
constitutional law, in an atmosphere of unreality, even of futility.” 
It is, doubtless, this that explains the title of his book. 
* * * * * 


Australia and England,* by Dr. Henry L. Hall, contains an important 
and original study upon the development of Australian thought and 
opinion behind the actual stages to Dominion status which have been 
so frequently discussed. The author traces in a period of “ confused 
and somewhat blind groping ” the many ideas and projects advanced 
to make the claims of national development compatible with member- 
ship of the Empire. This wish to reconcile liberty with authority 
prompted such schemes as Duffy’s plan of neutrality in 1869, Imperial 
Federation and representation in the British Parliament. The recurrent 
agitation for separation, initiated in the forties by the fiery Presby- 
terian minister, Dunmore Lang, was, says Dr. Hall, largely due to the 
separatists’ “‘ inability to envisage a community of nations,” and was 
contributed to by the contemporary English view of the colonies as 
tiresome and burdensome appendages. Britain’s foreign policy and her 
control of the navy for long aroused suspicion and dislike; but, the 
author points out, they eventually played a large part, especially in 
the pre-war years, in inducing Australia to preserve the connection as 
the safer course. Most of the material used in this work is derived from 
contemporary speeches and particularly from the Press, which Dr. 
Hall properly recognises as attempting to influence as well as repre- 
senting the trend of public opinion. At all events the newspapers 
“‘ must have kept the problem of imperial relations before the public.” 


* * * * * 


The pivotal position of Mongolia in the relations of Russia and 
Japan becomes clear from Mr. Owen Lattimore’s new and significant 
work upon The Mongols of Manchuria,t to which he has brought his 
great knowledge and experience of Asiatic affairs. He describes the 
Mongolian tribal divisions and their geographical distribution and dis- 
cusses at length the historical background, with particular reference to 
the Manchu Empire and Chinese penetration, which is essential for a 
proper appreciation of the Mongol outlook. By creating Manchukuo 
in 1931 and setting up on its Western frontier the semi-autonomous 
Mongol province of Hsingan, Japan has set in motion, as Mr. Lattimore 
points out, a far-reaching Mongol policy. It has provided the focus for 
a unification of all Inner Mongolia, hitherto under Chinese assimilation, 


* Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. { Allen & Unwin. 8s, 6d. net. 
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in contrast and opposition to the State of Outer Mongolia, under 
Russian influence. ‘“ The choice before the Mongols, as a whole, is 
between revolutionary nationalism, in association with Russia, and 
conservative nationalism, in association with Japan, but led by their 
own princes . . . and fortified by their own religion.” Hsingan is 
most inaccessible to intervention and Japanese policy must compare 
favourably with the Soviets’ “essentially generous policy ” towards 
Outer Mongolia. Japan will be forced, desirous or not, deeper and 
deeper into Mongolia, towards the Siberian frontier, “ and creating a 
wholly new tension between Japan and Russia.” Moreover in the 
event of conflict the strategic position of the Mongols might well make 
their intervention decisive of the issue. 
* * * * * 


Mrs. Bertita Harding has written a lively account of the ill-fated 
Emperor Maximilian ‘of Mexico and his consort, Carlota, the daughter 
of Leopold I, in her Phantom Crown.* In 1864, the Archduke Maximi- 
lian, brother of the Emperor Franz Joseph, was persuaded by the 
blandishments of Napoleon III to accept the throne from a group of 
Mexican conservatives, maintained in power by the French occupa- 
tion. Becoming increasingly embarrassed by his Mexican adventure, 
Napoleon finally withdrew his troops in 1867. Maximilian, deluded as 
to his Mexican following, remained and was quickly defeated and shot 
by the Republicans under Juarez. Mrs. Harding ascribes much of the 
tragedy to the ambition of Carlota and the simple naiveté of Maximilian. 
Her work undoubtedly bears the marks of erudition and research. But 
unfortunately her theme is too frequently a tag for ornamental descrip- 
tion and irrelevant embellishment. The flippancy of her method is 
exemplified in her treatment of Pope Pius LX, who “ arose one day from 
his pontific breakfast of hot chocolate and butter-cakes to proclaim 
the infallibility of Popes, present and future.” This book at all events 
makes entertaining reading and is recommended by the Book Society. 

* * * * * 


Two recent additions to the Modern States Series are devoted to 
historical sketches of Egypt} and Turkey}. Lieutenant-Colonel P. G. 
Elgood has written a concise and engrossing history of Egypt, which is 
no easy task in so small a compass. The narrative begins in 3200 B.c. 
with the Pharaohs and ends with the Egypt of to-day. The author has 
a first-hand knowledge of modern politics and has devoted nearly half 
the book to the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Mr. T. L. Jarman 
has divided his history of Turkey into three parts: the rise and decline 
of the Ottoman Empire, Turkey in Revolution and the New Turkey. 
His interesting study shows clearly the growth of the modern State 
from a decaying Oriental empire. Mr. Jarman endeavours to show how 
its amazing change to Western methods could be effected. Both books 
have good maps, indices and short bibliographies. 


* Harrap. ros. 6d. net. t Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d. net. 


